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New Guinan % 


Feeling the Pulse of the Nation 


The CANAL BANK’s private wire system reaches like a 
many-fingered hand to cities near and far. 


Through it, this Bank is in constant touch with all other 
important financial centers of the continent. 












Correspondent banks, both here and abroad, round out the 
CANAL’S banking facilities. 
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CANAL BANK customers benefit—through a better service; 
through quicker knowledge of distant factors pertaining to 
their business; through a sure means of immediate communi- 
cation with other cities and sections. 









“Through Ninety-Five Years,” an interesting booklet on the South’s 
industrial development, will gladly be mailed executives on request. 


The CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO. 
of New Orleans 






‘The Complete Novelettes of 


BALZAC 


and His BEST Short Story 
“A PASSION IN THE DESERT” 


All n ONE Volume 


12 Volumes in One! 


Twenty-four complete novel- The coupon brings 
ettes and Balzac’s_ best short this book to you for 
story “A Passion in the Desert,” a week's FREE read- 
the finest of this master’s works, ing without the 
have at last been translated in slightest obligation. BAL7 AC 
full and placed within the covers 
of a single beautiful —_. —. 
Rare French masterpieces a 
have filled twelve volumes and more Complete 
are now, for the first time, offered ov } 
to sophisticated English readers Clettes 
in a form at once compact, con- ene, 
venient and pleasing to the lover 
The of beautiful books. 


Supreme TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Master of The Girl with the Golden Eyes 
A Princess’s Secret 
French P rose The Imaginary Mistress 
The Vendetta 

He has been call- Gaudissart the Great 
ed daring, even Honorine 
shameless, _ this The Sceaux Ball 
greatest of all Gobseck 
French writers, yet The Firm of Nucingen 
the magnificent power The Commission in Lunacy 
of his uncanny genius, Colonel Chabert 
the immense scope of The Unconscious Mummers 
his devastating realism, A Second Home 
have won him a place in The Napoleon of the People 
the front rank of the lit- Gambara ; 
erary immortals of all times. Melmoth Reconciled 

The Maranas 

You have read some of Maitre Cornelius ~ 
Balzac; you are familiar with At the Sign of the Cat & Racket 
his frank, almost photographic Ruggieri’s Secret 
presentation of French life, but Massimilla Doni 
an opportunity to own all of his The Abbe Birottequ [os as 
novelettes in a_ single beautiful The Forsaken Lady 
book is now yours for the first time. Farewell - 

A Passion in the Desert o 


Send for YOUR Copy TODAY! All in ONE VOLUME! 


The use of the finest quality India ° ® 
papei now makes it possible for you to Read it FREE ¢ Please send me a copy of 
put this magnificent volume, containing Balzac’s Complete Novelettes in 
a veritable Balzac library, in your home, on ' "Oe ca it ee printed on genu- 
your table-top. No book you can buy will Alhis e tyne, io — jn eee 
bring you greater enjoyment, more pride of ace v © Par. oF - tion. I will return the book at your 
ownership, Bound in the famous “Life-time” WALTER J. BLACK CO. ns gee Gael lal ee 
Keratol binding, seal-grained, stamped in a a ee 
22 kt. gold, gold topped pages, this Balzac is ; 

a true masterpiece of book-making as well as 
a literary treasure chest. 





Walter J. Black Co., 
Dept. 512, 

171 Madison Ave., 

New York, N. Y¥. 


Mail the coupon now for 2 copy of this marvelous book. 
You are not obliged to buy it. Examine it for a week with 
our compliments. 


















































This digestive aid 
knows when 
to stop! 
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O relieveafter-dinner distress, many people 

takealkalies likesoda bicarbonateand prep- 
arations containing it. And thcy get the relief 
they want, because these chemicals neutralize 
the acidity that usually causes indigestion, 
heart-burn and flatulence. 


But the drawback to alkalies of this class is 
that they don’t know when to “call ita day.” 
After they overcome the hyperacidity, they 
keep right on working. Unless you know ex- 
actly the right amount to take, they are apt to 
alkalize the contents of the stomach. 


And that is a great handicap to normal diges- 
tion, for the stomach should be slightly acid 
(1-5 of 1 percent) properly to perform its work. 


Gastrogen Tablets are free 
from this objection 


The commendable thing about Gastrogen Tab- 
lets is that no matter how many you take, they 
do just one thing—neutralize the acidity that 
causes your discomfort. Then they stop. They 
can’t possibly alkalize your stomach. Any ex- 
cess that you might take simply passes harm- 
lessly and unchanged through the system. 


So, next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eating, try Gastrogen Tablets. They are mild, 
effective and 100 per cent harmless. They 
quickly quell digestive disturbance—within 15 
to 20 minutes. They are aromatically pleasant 
to taste, and they are surprisingly good for 
sweetening the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you wish to try them before you 
buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets 


GASTROGEN 
OMblets 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
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Slogans 


Sirs: 

Observing in Time, Nov. 8, your desire 
for a slogan, I submit the following, in 
competition with original subscribers: 

TIME waits for nothing, 
Everyone asks for TIME. 
E. GEO. GUTHRIE 
Fargo, N. D. : 

An exaggeration. If “everyone” 

asked for TIME the circulation 


would be 1,500,000,000.—Eb. 


Sirs: 
“Unhappy the time would be without 


Christmas 
But unhappier still, Christmas without 


TIME!” 

Neva E. BALL 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Another exaggeration. Many a 
Christmas will be happy without 
TIME.—ED. 

Sirs: 

Having taken note of the slogan sub- 
mitted by Subscriber Hennessley* I here- 
with submit: 

Save Time—read it! 

Mrs. J. H. FRANSEN 
Whittier, Calif. 
Not bad. 


Sirs: 
In the matter of “better slogans”— 
A wish, a drop of ink, a dimet 
Remitted weekly, procures Eternal TIME. 
CHARLES E. KEITH 
San Francisco, Calif. 





ED. 


Sirs: 

° . Suggested slogan: Queen Elizabeth 
said: “All my possessions for one moment 
of time.” (Supposed to be her dying 


words.) 
F, ADAMS 
Camridge, Mass. 


. . . 
Sirs: 
“If you take the time to read TIME you 
save time.” 


Don’t send the $10 to Whittlesey, send it 
to me. 
W. A. NICKERT 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 
With Christmas at hand 
Send TIME to a friend 
EINAR HILSEN 
Minneota, Minn. 


Bad.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

“Time out” said the football player. 
“TIME out,” said the business manager 
of TIME. 

J. S. Hopces 
Denison, Tex. 
*A mistake. The subscriber’s name was 
Whittlesey.— Eb. 
+A mistake. Dimes are not accepted. 
TIME costs 15¢ per copy or $5 _ per 
year. Ep. 


Sirs: 

Subscriber Whittlesey’s slogan wins the 
$10. As a Christmas slogan, it can’t be 
beat. Here is one you can use the year 
round. 

TIME will tell. 

Lieut. L. A. Evuiott, U.S. A. 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Good. But TIME has already 

used it occasionally.—ED. 


To Subscriber E. B. Whittlesey 
of Scofield, Ore., $10. Early in 
November he submitted the slogan 

There is no time like the present 

There is no present like TIME. 

Said TIME on Nov. 8: “Let other 
subscribers submit slogans. To 
that subscriber who, before Dec. 
1, produces a better than Sub- 
scriber Whittlesey’s: $10. Other- 
wise, the $10 goes to Original Sub- 
scriber Whittlesey.—Eb.” 

167 slogans were submitted—of 
which the above printed ones are 
specimens.—ED. 





Pious Cannibals 
Sirs: 

Somebody always seems to be starting an 
argument with you, and evidently every 
time this happens your circulation jumps 
another 1,000 or it is 10,000? Anyhow, 
you are on our advertising schedule for 
next year, largely because our advertising 
representatives, the H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, know a good thing when they see 
it. No doubt your remarkable popularity 
is due to the good sportsmanship you dis- 
play in printing letters from subscribers 
no matter how harshly they criticise you. 
We don’t propose to be very critical in 
this letter, but we must not let the op- 
portunity pass to point out that your 
footnote, on TimE, Oct. 25, p. 20, in which 
you explain that the Sandwich Islands 
were cannibal, will not make you any 
friends among the Hawaiians. You prob- 
ably had forgotten that the Sandwich Is- 
lands is an obsolete name for Hawaii and 
that historians are pretty generally agreed 
that the natives of these islands even in 
their most primitive state, did not par- 
take of human flesh. 

AZO @ A 1 
GEORGE T. ARMITAGE 
Executive Secretary 

Hawaii Tourist Bureau 

Representing Honolulu, Hilo, Maui and 
Kauai Chambers of Commerce 

Official Publicity and Information Service 
for all= the Hawaiian Islands 
Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 

Hawaiians anciently ate human 
hearts and livers, but only during 
their religious rites, and not for 
purposes of vulgar nutrition.—Eb. 

(Continued on p. 4) 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
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Envy You 
This Collection 


I have always wanted to own these books. There are 
masterp‘eces here that you can’t find anywhere else.” 


WA&LTON was gratified. The 

visitor—who was his 
most important client, and a very 
discriminating judge 
of books—took one 
of the volumes from 
the table. 

“Where did you 
get these?” he asked. 
“T haven’t scen this 
collection of Mosh- 
er’s for years. I 
thought it was prac- 
tically unobtain- 
able.” 

“It was,” Walton a 
nodded, “until re- [Swinburne 
cently.” ha! 

“Mrs. Walton,” [Sappho 
said the guest, “‘your |Leonardo 
husband has some- [Fiona Macleod 
thing here that has 
been almost impossible to get. No- 
body but rare book collectors have 
had Mosher’s Bibelot, and they 
have kept these beautiful lost mas- 
terpieces for themselves! Walton, 
I really envy you this collection.” 

Walton smiled happily. “I 
stumbled upon The Bibelot by 
accident. I read about it in a little 
book called ‘Distinguished Read- 
ing’.”” 

The Story of Mosher 
and His Famous Bibelot 


From the day Thomas Bird 


This Book FREE 


Gives full information about dis- 
tinguished collection of masterpieces. 
Some of the three hundred celebrated 
authors whose best work appears in 
The Bibelot are listed below. 


Sir Philip 
Sidney 
' Lorenzo 
de Medici Catullus 
Lucretius Pater 
Dowson 
Casanova 


Mosher was taken to sea at the age 
of thirteen to the end of his life, 
books were his one dominating 
passion. For twenty 
years he _ searched 
everywhere — gath- 
ering together the 
rare, neglected mas- 
terpieces of all ages. 
At last he started on 
the dream of his life 
— publishing The 
Bibelot, a collection 
consisting of the 
choicest treasures 
from his own library. 

Gathered now into 
twenty volumes The 
Bibelot contains the 
finest collection of 
distinguished read- 
ing ever assembled. 
With unerring skill Mosher found 
and preserved the highest achieve- 
ments of each of his authors. Some- 
times theirleast known work—always 
their best. 

Moreover, Mosher introduces each 
author and his work with a masterly 
Foreword. And, by the approved 
method of associated ideas, these 
worthwhile things are fixed forever 
in your memory. 


“Distinguished Reading’’ FREE 
Tells you about The Bibelot 


We will mail to you, entirely free 


Baudelaire 
Symonds 
Verlaine 


Dobson 
Meleager 
enley 


and without obligation, a fascinating 
book called ‘Distinguished Read- 
ing.”’ It tells the romantic story of 
Thomas Bird Mosher and the adven- 
tures he had in making The Bibelot. 
It contains a few examples of the 
long-lost masterpieces he brought to 
light. 

“Distinguished Reading” is so 
called because it deals with the rare 
and unusual things in literature. It 
deals with a type of literature which 
tends to lend distinction by mould- 
ing your thoughts, instilling in you 
a preference for the best, and 
enabling you to meet educated and 
discriminating people on terms of 
equality. 

Ths valuable book is yours— 
FREE! Act NOW! Send in your 
request before this limited edition 
is exhausted. Clip and mail this 
coupon today! Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Dept. 412, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 412, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: You may send me, without cost or 
obiigation, your gift book, ‘Distinguished Reading,”’ 
containing specimen pages and full information about 
Thomas Bird Mosher’s Bibelot. Also an outline of 
the plan which makes this cultured reading remain 
in the memory and enrich the mind. 



































































YouD NEVER KNOW 
THE OLD FLOORS 


Now 


The dingy old varnish is gone, and the wood 
is waxed and polished like a table-top. 


SLOMELY, unsightly floors, 
quickly yield to a new treatment. 

Off comes the old, disfigured 
varnish to be at once replaced with 
a new and beautiful finish. 

Not a mere shining up of the old, 
homely surface but an entirely new 
surface .... applied after scraping 
off the old one. 

The cost is but a fraction of or- 
dinary methods... .. much less 
than a floor contractor’s charge. 

An amazing new machine which 
plugs into an electric light socket 
like a vacuum cleaner, and requires 
no more skill to operate, enables 
you to do the job yourself. It takes 
off completely the old varnish. . . 
sandpapers the floor to velvet 
smoothness . . . vigorously rubs in 
coats of wax... then polishes the 
wax to a lovely luster. 


The change in your floors aston- 
ishes you. Z’hey look like new. Not 
only that—but they stay that way, 
for the machine takes care of them 
forever after. A few minutes’ occa- 
sional polishing, an annual or semi- 
annual re-waxing (operations ab- 
surdly easy), and your floors become 
the constant envy and admiration 
of your friends, 


In addition, the Ponsell Floor 


Machine takes care of your other 
floors. It gives linoleum a luster 
surpassing anything you have ever 
known.... a surface so immacu- 
lately smooth that dust and dirt 
have a hard time sticking to them. 
It scrubs tile, cement, or any other 
kind of floors as they never could 
be scrubbed by hand, and without 
the least splashing. 


We have branch offices in 24 
Cities ready to serve you. Upon re- 
quest we offer a FREE demonstra- 
tion in your home. Or if you are 
too far from our nearest branch, a 
1o-day FREE trial. 

But first write for a complete 
description of this marvelous little 
machine, and what it does. Tear 
off the coupon now as a reminder, 
and then mail to us. We promise 
you an answer promptly. 

SS oe oe eee er ee oe 
Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 


Dept. 612 
220-230 West 19th St., New York City 


Please mail me complete information and 
rices regarding your Electric Floor Machine. 
his does not obligate me in any way whatever, 








(Continued from p. 2) 
Royal Astonishment 


Sirs: 

In Time, Nov. 22, you mention that 
Marie, Queen of Rumania, took a swim 
at the Chicago Racquet Club before visiting 
Gary. 

Please allow me to correct you by saying 
that it was in the Illinois Women’s Athletic 
Club that she “donned the modish bathing 
garment” and spent some 20 minutes in 
the pool, accompanied by her daughter. 

I am anxious to change the wrong im- 
pression as the I. W. A. C. is the largest 
Athletic Club for women in the _ world, 
and they not only own, but manage, their 
$4,500,000 Club House... . 

The fact that we have a swimming pool 
on the 17th floor which holds 98,000 gallons 
of water occasioned in the Queen the great- 
est astonishment. She noticed this remark- 
able engineering feat without her attention 
being called to it, thus once more proving 
her constant alertness... . 

DoROTHY FOLSOM 
Member of the Board of Governors 
and Chairman of Athletics 
Chicago, Ill. 


A.B.C. 


Sirs: 

I think that this news-item ... should 
interest your subscribers. 

... The newspaper “ABC” of Madrid, 
Spain, offers a prize of 50,000 pesetas, 
about $7,600, for the most convincing proof 
that Cristobal Colon, better known in 
America as Christopher Columbus, was 
born in Spain. The project has the back- 
ing of the Spanish Government, and essays 
should be sent before April 1, 1927, to the 
offices of “ABC,” Serano 55, Madrid, Spain. 

ANNETTE D. BOND 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Paravanes Explained 


Sirs: 

As a British Naval Officer who special- 
ized for several years in Submarines and 
anti-submarine work may I correct your 
definition of Paravanes (Timg, Nov. 8). 

There are two distinct types of para- 
vanes, the defensive and the explosive para- 
vane. The explosive paravane was only 
perfected during the later months of the 
War and I think I can claim to be the 
only man who picked up a submarine under 
water, followed it through seven hours of 
the night and finally after fruitless at- 
tempts with depth bombs blew her up 
with the explosive paravane. This incident 
happened on the destroyer P-33 specially 
fitted for anti-submarine work. 

The defensive paravane is simply the 
old idea of the pilot boat which, after 
having put the pilot on board, makes fast 
a line from the bow of the ship and by 
putting the helm well over, runs out on 
the bow away from possibility of bumping 
the ship. Although towed the pilot boat 
can rum out on the bow almost abreast of 
the vessel towing it. 

The defensive paravane does not contain 
any explosive but is simply a hollow metal 
device somewhat shorter than a_ torpedo 
with outrigs and small balancing pontoons 
on each side. Should the mine strike the 
absolute stem of the vessel the paravane 
will not be of much use. The wire from 
the bow of the vessel to the paravane 
usually catches the mine and _ swings it 
towards the paravane, the mine blows itself 
up or if dead is cut from its moorings by 
the wire cutting device on the paravane 
and destroyed. by gunfire from the ship. 
One defensive paravane is carried on each 
side of the vessel. 

The latter development of the paravane, 
the “Explosive Paravane” is a much more 
mechanical proposition. 

The paravane is fitted with a horizontal 
rudder and is towed astern of a fast 
destroyer. The horizontal rudder drives it 
under water and it can be forced to run 
at the maximum depth of a submarine. 

The destroyer after locating the sub- 
marine under water by hydrophones, “Nash 
Fish” ‘‘Ryan Porpoise’” or any one of the 
several fine instruments developed during 
the later months of the War, drops several 
depth bombs (much less powerful in sub- 
marine warfare than publicity led people 
to believe) finally with definite knowledge 
that the sub is still intact the paravane is 
streamed. The destroyer works up to speed 
(about four to five times the possible speed 
of a submarine under water) circles the 


(Continued on p. 6) 
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PRIVAOY 


Counts 


HEN important matters are being dis- 
cussed between executives by telephone 
when the successful handling of matters 
tequires not only absolute privacy, butinstant 
and accurate connections—this is the time 
when business most appreciates these indi- 


vidual features of P-A-X. 


By means of the P-A-X Conference Wire service 
which necessitates no outside or switchboard calls— 
the executive can have several of his staff on the 
wire at one time. Each person, in his own private 
office, takes part in the general conference the same 
as if all were together in one room—and this with 
the assurance that no one can cut in. 


This ability of P-A-X ta delegate private inter-office 
calls direct to the persons concerned, isolating all 
switchboard or outside interferences and precluding 
even the possibility of “cut-ins”, is one of the many 
reasons for its adoption by more than 2,000 banks, 
manufacturers, and other business organizations of 
every line, both in America and in foreign countries. 


~Count on 


“Ax 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


P-A-X-ophone, Type 1 


The P-A- a fills a rapidly grow- 
ing need for an instrument with all 
of the compactness and efficiency of 
the conventional telephone, but with 
the additional advantage of having the 
transmitter and receiver in a single, 
easily-handled unit. This is the P-A-X- 
ophone Desk Set No. 1; available for use 
with all types of P-A-X. 


The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private 
automatic telephone exchange built of the 
same Strowger type of automatic telephone 
equipment being so widely adopted for city 
service. The P-A-X may be furnished to 
include and co-ordinate such services as code 
call, conference, executive’s priority, emer- 
gency alarm, etc., to meet individual needs, 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 
Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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Bottornless Pit: 


filing system 
has overcrowded folders 
that swallcw up important 
letters or papers as though 


they had been thrown into a bottom- 
less pit. It costs money for a filing 
system to be in this condition. 
Ordinary flat folders are not meant 
for bulky contents. Filing satis- 
faction and security can 

be had through the 


use oO 


designed to 
efficiently ac- 
commodate 30 or 300 
letters as easily as a folder will hold 
three. Vertex Pockets stand erect, 
with their index tabs in plain view 
under all conditions. Their contents 
are always held in a neat, orderly 
manner, allowing free access for in- 
sertion, reference or removal of 
papers, without removing the pocket 
from the drawer. When it is desired 
to lift the entire pocket for desk 
reference, it can be done with entire 
assurance that papers will not fall 
out at the ends. 


We ask you to try out a Vertex File 

Pocket at our expense. Mail the 

coupon below and we will send you 

a sample pocket, providing you 

agree to use it in place of one of 

= heavy-laden folders in your 
es. 


o—_—* COT HERE 


Please send for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 
TEX” File Pocket, as described in Decem- 
ber 6 TIME. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Continued from p. 4) 


area, crosses it several times, makes a 
shamrock course within the circle thus 
covering completely the whole area while 
the submarine is crossing it. It does not 
matter what depth the submarine is run- 
ning the paravane is beneath it, the wire 
(which has electrical wires in its centre) 
crossing the hull of the submarine has a 
tendency to make the paravane curl under 
it, puts an extra strain on the winch of 
the towing destroyer, thus releasing a 
dynamometer switch and blowing up the 
paravane which is filled with lyddite. The 
cost of these explosive paravanes is, in- 
cluding the winch and apparatus, almost 
as high as that of a torpedo. Once the 
paravane is streamed it is a very risky, if 
not impossible job to get it in without 
blowing it up. It is impossible to make 
port. with it because it will blow up on 
striking bottom (being fitted with cross 
triggers in the head) so one has to be very 
sure that they have a submarine to deal 
with before putting the paravane out. 

Time keeps me in touch with the world 
and I revel in it from cover to cover. 

K. B. THOMPSON, V.-P. 
The Reese Advertising Agency Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 


Unpopular Prof. 


Sirs: 

I read your magazine every week for 
the simple reason that it is an assignment 
by my government Prof., a young Ph. D. 
of about your calibre. 

I'm just wondering if you are chronic 
razzers. ..- 

We are still high and dry out here and 
are going to stay that way. 

Bruce R. HINSON 
Norman, Okla. 
° 


Snooks 


Sirs: 

I have noticed your interest in names 
which can be spelled forward and backward, 
and now I appeal to your fairness and 
squareness to print the truth about a name 
(my name) which can only be _ spelled 
forward, but is none the less not always 
appreciated at its true importance: Snook. 

I am constantly being laughed at because 
my name is Snook, and yet we are a good 
family with three of us in the new 
Who's Who. 

Homer Clyde Snook is a great electro- 
physicist. John S. Snook was a member of 
the 57th and 58th Congresses. And John 
Wilson Snook owns a 506 acre livestock 
ranch at Baker, Idaho, and is Prison War- 
den at Salmon, Idaho. 

People here in the East don’t seem to 
know about the Snook family, and I hope 
you will print this so they will. 

MONTAGUE MorTON SNOOK 

New York, N. Y. 


Cotton-Blood 


Sirs: 

Allow me to congratulate you on the 
clear and concise manner with which you 
have dealt with the cotton situation in the 
South lately. I happen to live in the 
county which raises more cotton than any 
other county in the world as a_ general 
rule and it is a vital matter to us since 
cotton is our life-blood. 


JosH H. GRCCE 
Groce & Groce 
Attorneys at Law 
Waxahachie, Tex. 


Case 


Sirs: 

In your article on IMMIGRATION, TIME, 
Nov. 8, you did Secretary Davis and the 
Department of Labor a serious injustice in 
relation to the case of Anna Komarmicka. 
I felt there must be some explanation which 
you did not have that would take the 
sting out of the article. I wrote to Sec- 
retary Davis, and herewith hand you his 
statement concerning the matter, which is 
most satisfactory and very creditable to 
the Department and to Secretary Davis. 

1 feel sure you will make the necessary 
correction when you have all the facts 


before you. 
J. W. LEEcH 
Leech & Leech 
Attorneys at Law 
Ebensburg, Pa. 
Anna Komarmicka, Chicago mil- 
liner, had last spring gone to visit 








her sick father in Poland. Later, 
in Paris, her permit to re-enter the 
U. S. was stolen. From the U. S. 
Consul at Paris she understood 
that she would have no trouble 
at Ellis Island. Nevertheless, she 
was ordered “excluded.” TIME 
erred in saying that she was or- 
dered “deported.” She was _ ad- 
mitted to the U. S., but with an 
order of exclusion pending against 
her.—ED. 


The letter of the Secretary of 
Labor, Subscriber James J. Davis, 
follows: 

My dear Mr. Leech: 

I have your letter of November 13 with 
clipping from TIME relative to the case of 
Anna Komarmicka who arrived in the 
United States without the documents re- 
quired by the immigration law. 

The Immigration Act of 1924 makes it 
the duty of steamship companies to ascer- 
tain that all alien passengers coming to 
the Wnited States are in possession of 
proper travel documents and the failure 
of an alien passenger to present upon 
arrival the appropriate visa, or re-entry 
permit, places the steamship company un- 
der a penalty of $1000. You can under- 
stand that if the Government is lax in 
requiring the steamship companies to com- 
ply with the provisions of the laws relat- 
ing to the documentation of passengers 
that it would seriously interfere with the 
administration of the immigration laws. 
Miss Komarmicka apparently could have 
secured without difficulty the appropriate 
documents had the steamship company used 
but ordinary precaution and requested her 
to do so. . ° 

With the foregoing brief statement of 
the law I have now to inform you that 
the statement in TIME is incorrect because 
it does not give a full statement of the 
case. That publication neglected to state 
at the end of the sentence, “‘So Miss Kom- 
armicka was ordered deported,” the con- 
luding portion of the Department's decision 
relative to her case, that, however, she be 
admitted by parole pending adjustment or 
securing the proper documents which she 
should have had in her possession when 
she arrived. Miss Komarmicka was there- 
fore not ordered deported but was after 
reasonable time for consideration of her 


case ordered released with order of exclusion 


still pending against her, and she is now 
in Chicago apparently satisfied with the 
handling of her case. ... 

For the Department to admit every alien 
who comes to the United States without 
documents of any kind upon the mere 
statement of the alien that those docu- 
ments had been lost, would be a_ policy 
which would be fraught with much danger 
and could not but result in practical abro- 
gation of the laws. It would also tend to 
make the steamship companies lax in the 
administration of so much of the law as is 
applicable to them, thus further burdening 
the service and leaving the Government 
without*recourse for illegal transportation. 

By thus admitting Miss Komarmicka, but 
entering an order of exclusion contingent 
upon the adjustment of the difficulties in- 
cident to the loss of travel documents. the 
Department not only rendered considera- 
tion to the alien but protected its jurisdic- 
tion under the immigration laws. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES J. DAVIS 

Department of Labor 

Office of the Secretary 

Washington 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on_diet entitled 
Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ort while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation, 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE WweE-578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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Save Your Eyes 


Sit Right—Read Right—Feel Right 


Insures 
Correct 
“ Posture 


At Last—a long needed human want is filled by \F@ 
the invention of this great practical Necessity— ¢ 


Dr. Farrington’s Portable 


a 


Reading Table for the Lap 


Do you .tire when you read? Do your eyes give out when 
you’ve barely started an interesting book? Has an unnatural, 
incorrect posture worked its ill effects on your health, simply 
because your reading hours have been uncomfortable? 

Then here’s a simple, scientific contribution to your health— 
to your peace cf mind—to your future happiness! Here is a de- 
vice you long have needed—Dr. Farrington’s portable lap table! 


Now You Can Really RELAX As You Read! 


Just think what this means. Comfort, enjoyment, 
greater mental and physical energies. Greater con- 
centration. Greater facility for the mechanics of read- 

ing and writing notes. Gen- 
uine relaxation! Placed on 
your lap, the Dr. Farrington 
lap-table supports books, 
magazines, manuscripts, 
writing materials, etc., at 


Its use 


exactly the right distance from your eyes. It holds them 
at the scientifically correct angle to the line of vision. 


It is light, handy, portable, collapsible and adjust- 
able to 2,500 positions. No skill required for handling. 


It enables you to relax in a sitting position or lying 
down—entirely without injury to your eyes. Your 
hands are thus left free, at ease, or for writing notes. 
All the nerve forces of the body are ready toaid the mind. 


will Conserve and Prolong 


The Life of Your Eyes 


The benefit to your eyes alone makes the Farrington lap-table an 


IT WORKS—While you rest—while you read. 


Nature Demands Its Use 


—Prevents Eyestrain 

—Insures Correct Posture 

—Conserves Mental Energy 

—Permits Greater Concen- 
tration. 

—Conserves All Vital Forces 


For yourself and 
Order Now for others. A 
Gift that will give real joy, 


. comfort and many years of 
\ service. home. 


eyes! 


inexpensive investment. Correct vision—freedom from strain means longer 
use of your eyes. Any specialist will tell you this. And it is a positive fact 
that this scientific device will help you conserve and prolong the life of your 


Men and Women—every home 


should have the FARRINGTON 


As a reader, you must recognize that here is the very thing you have 
always wanted—needed. You can not afford to go longer without this 
remarkable device for the conservation of your vital forces. 


It will help you—your family—everyone who reads or writes in your 


Ideal Gift for All Ages 


Don’t delay. Mail us your order 
today. There is a Farrington lap- 
table to suit your taste and to meet 
your requirements in price. Just tell 
us the finish and style number you 
prefer. Your money will be refunded 
at the end of five days, if you are not 


more than satisfied! 


Every Child 
Needs It 


Style 1 Natural Wood Finish. .$6.50 
Style 2 Walnut Finish 7.50 
Style 3 Mahogany Finish 

Style 4 White Enamel 

(Hospital) Finish... 8. 
Style 5 Genuine Walnut 9.50 
Style 6 Genuine Mahogany... 9.50 
Prepaid to Any Address in U.S. A. 


THE FARRINGTON COMPANY 


21 W. Elm Street 


Dept. T-1 Chicago, IIl. 


- 





The Supreme re bere of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs from, and is supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
mands fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the same 
scrupulously close limits—the same 
vigid rule of engineering exactness 


“OHE Chrysler Imperial “80” is 
built not simply for those who 
demand the best—but for those 
who know the best when they find 
‘it. As such the Imperial “80” 
possesses new and superlative 
qualities—in speed, power,smooth- 
ness, riding and driving ease, 
richness of upholstery and appoint- 
ment— which the most glorious 
traditions have been unable to im- 
part to the finest cars of yesterday. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


—the same absolute accuracy and 
“ae of alignment and assem- 

lage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of 
every part, practice and process in 
four lines of Chrysler cars — “50”, 
*60”, “zo” and Imperial “80” — 
so that each individual car shall be 
the supreme Value in its own class. 


SY 
Eight body styles, priced from 


$2495 to $3595, f. 0. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal excise tax 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 


80 


CHRYSLER MODEL CS) NUMBERS MEAN MILES reR HOUR 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 
a And all through the 


House scarcely a sound was 
heard—for it was Thanksgiving 
Day. In the morning, the Presi- 
dent read his newspapers, scanned 
his mail. Before noon the calm 
grew more profound, for’ the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge to- 
gether with Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
W. Stearns of Boston and Attorney 
General John Garibaldi Sargent 
had departed for worship at the 
Metropolitan Methodist Episcopal 
Church,* where _ Bishop Wil- 
liam F. McDowell preached. Up- 
on their return, the five lunched 
lightly. Then the President 
napped while the rest of 
the party went to see Ethel 
Barrymore in The Constant Wife. 
At 7 p. m., what with a 24-pound 
turkey, the gift of Governor Sam 
A. Baker of Missouri, the climac- 
tic business of the day began. And 
then the little party of sons and 
daughters of Massachusetts and 
Vermont chatted through the 
evening. 

@ Meanwhile, “Jim,” famed gob- 
bler from the President’s Plymouth 
(Vt.) farm, escaped the ax for 
the second time. Last year he 
was intended to grace the table 
of a S. Thanksgiving Day 
banquet in London. Queen Alex- 
andra died (TIME, Nov. 30, 1925), 
so the dinner was canceled. This 
November, the chef of the Savoy 
said that “Jim” was too tough, 
despatched him back to a_ peace- 
ful old age on his Kent farm. 


@ The second story and roof of 
the White House are in need of 
repairs which may take six months 
to complete. So next March, after 
the Washington social season, the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge will 
take up residence in a hotel as 
they did in the Vice Presidential 
days. 

C Through National Commander 
Howard P. Savage of the Ameri- 
can Legion, President Coolidge 
was urged to urge the Senate to 
reject the Geneva protocol prohibit- 
ing the use of poison gas in war- 


White 


*The President is a member of and usually 
attends the First Congregational Church 
of the Rev. Jason Noble Pierce (Time, 
Aug. 28). 


fare. Said Commander Savage, 
vigorous warrior: “Ask any vet- 
eran of the A. E. F. whether war 
could be humane, with or without 
gas... .” Several days later, after 
a conference with Senator Borah, 
the President announced that he 
would support the Geneva protocol. 
@ Germany can manufacture me- 
thanol (synthetic wood alcohol) for 
48c per gallon; in the U. S. the 
production costs range from 72c 
to 75c. So, last week President 
Coolidge raised the tariff on me- 
thanol from 12c to 18c per gallon, 
thereby using the full extent of his 
power under the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Tariff Act of 1922, which au- 
thorizes him to change duties with- 
in limits of 50%. This is the 
eighth time that President Coolidge 
has raised the tariff; twice (on 
live bob white quail and paint- 
brush handles) he has lowered it. 
@ General Humbert Nobile, pilot 
and builder of the dirigible Norge, 
was presented to President Coolidge 
by the Italian Ambassador. Titina, 
sophisticated fox terrier who had 
seen the North Pole, accompanied 
General Nobile, but scurried out of 
one of the White House windows 
before greeting the President. 

@ Does President Coolidge eat 
raccoon meat? No. A full-grown 
male raccoon, sent from Nitta 
Yuma, Miss., with the hope that 
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it would be a piéce de résistance 
for the Presidential table, is now 
frisking about in the White House 
cellar. Soon it will probably be 
despatched to the Rock Creek Zoo 
in Washington. 


@ Some of the Black Hills of 
South Dakota are no hills. Harney 
Peak, is the loftiest mountain in 
these hills. It is perched up on 
this peak that Senators Norbeck 
and McMaster of South Dakota 
want President Coolidge to spend 
his 1927 summer vacation. There 
the state maintains a large resi- 
dential lodge which it would be 
pleased to have the President oc- 
cupy. 

CG “Coolidge Potatoes” 

selling for $3 a peck,* f. o. b. Ply- 
mouth, Vt. Last week New York 
newspapers contained an advertise- 
ment of the Dimock Potato Corp. 
of Bellows Falls, Vt., which said: 
“A thrill for your dinner guests. 
... This unusual, long-to-be-re- 
membered novelty—baked potatoes 
de luxe—grown on the farm of 
Calvin Coolidge’s boyhood.” 


Perhaps, these enterprising pota- 
to potentates have unwittingly 
furnished Calvin Coolidge with a 
campaign slogan for 1928. “Cool- 
idge and the Big Baked Potato.” 


THE CABINET 


Prime 


_ One'thing is certain, there is noth- 
ing to view with alarm in the 


-immigration statistics for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1926, an- 
nounced last week by Secretary 
of Labor James J. Davis. Since 
the passage of the Immigration 
Quota Law of 1924, which assigned 
a definite quota to the countries 
in Europe, Asia and Africa, it 
makes little difference in the 
alien population of the U.S. 
whether or not there is a_ bad 
potato crop in Ireland or a rev- 
olution in Hungary. Immigration 
has become a_ stand-pat, almost 
mechanical phenomenon. Compare 
the figures for the last two years: 


1925 
458,435 
225,490 


Aliens admitted 
Aliens leaving 


232,945 
aliens admitted 


Net increase 


The 496,106 


*The market price for potatoes is now 


about 45c. 
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during the last fiscal year may 
be divided into three approximate- 
ly equal groups: 1) natives of the 
quota countries; 2) natives of the 
non-quota countries, principally 
Canada and Mexico; 3) returning 
alien residents of the U. S., tem- 
porary visitors, transients, wives 
and children of U. S. citizens, etc. 

And, said Secretary Davis 
proudly: “About three-fourths of 
the present-day immigrant aliens 
are in the prime of life—16 to 44 
years old.” 


Divorces 


Evidently it takes a long while 
to tabulate the divorce returns, for 
only last week the Department of 
Commerce announced the unwed- 
locking statistics for the year 1925. 


The report showed that there 
were 175,495 divorces in 1925, as 
compared with 170,952 in 1924— 
an increase of nearly 2.7%. Mar- 
riages, however, increased only .3 
of 1%. New Jersey and Delaware 
led in the increases in divorce, 
with gains of 16.9%. Mass- 
achusetts and Louisiana, at the 
other end of the scale, showed de- 
creases of 11.2% and 8% respec- 
tively. 


Economic Goodliness 


It was once said, and wisely: 
“There is more Hoover in the 
Administration than any other one 
person.” And what does Herbert 
Hoover typify? Economic good- 
liness, organizing skill, a harmless 
personality with neither pungent 
anecdotes nor the taint of scandal. 
And what does the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration typify? The same 
things. 

If historians need one proud 
sentence to pin on the Coolidge 
Administration, they might do well 
to take the opening pronouncement 
of Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s 
annual report issued last week: 
“The fiscal year 1925-26 has been 
one never surpassed in our his- 
tory in the volume of production 
and consumption, in the physical 
quantity of exports and imports, 
and in the rate of wages.” 


Then Secretary Hoover launched 
into his ponderous report to ex- 
plain exactly how the last fiscal 
year was such a business success. 
Significant points: 

Manufacturing. Production in all 
industries, considered as a whole, 
showed a gain of 7%, even as 
compared with the highly prosper- 
ous year 1924-25. 

Prices. “Very little change has 
taken place in the general level 
of wholesale prices during the past 
four fiscal years. The absence of 
any sharp upward movement has 
shown the healthy character of our 
business activity and its freedom 
from the dangerous boom psy- 


| 
| 





chology. On the other hand, no 
sharp declines have reflected bus- 
iness depression or a_ general 
change in the relation between the 
volume of currency and credit and 
the volume of business.” 
Agriculture. “The steady ad- 
vance in prices of agricultural com- 


©National Photo 
THE GOVERNOR OF MAINE 
He acknowledges only D. K. E. 


modities from the time of the 
great fall in 1920-21 up to the 
crop year 1924-25 has contributed 
to the restoration of agriculture, 
although there are still weak spots. 
There was very little change in 
the situation, considered as a whole, 
during the crop year 1925-26. The 
output of the farms was substanti- 
ally the same as the year before 
and the average prices of farm 
products also remained at the same 
level.” 

Railroads. “The steady gain in 
the volume of railroad traffic, 
characteristic of recent years, con- 
tinued in 1925-26. The ton-mile- 
age of freight increased nearly 


8% over the preceding year, in, 


which it had already marked a 
record. The constantly rising 
efficiency of the railroads is em- 
phasized by the fact that this 
greater traffic was handled with 
practically no change in the num- 
ber of employes.” 

Banking. Bank clearings and 
debits to individual bank accounts 
each for the first time exceeded 
$500,000,000,000. 

Motor Transportation. Railroads 
are now beginning to look upon 
the motor bus as co-operative rather 
than competitive factor. Fifty 
railroads in the U. S. and Canada 
now use motor buses and trucks 
for passengers and shipping. 














THE CONGRESS 


In Maine 


In Washington D. C., even the 
street-cleaners felt that something 
momentous was about to happen. 
They saw a man in a derby swag- 
ger up to a man in a flopping, 
broad-brimmed, black hat and grip 
his hand magnificently; they heard 
two unimportant-looking old gentle- 
men discussing something terrifical- 
ly important. “Why all this ho- 
kum?” they asked one another, 
laying down their shovels. Alert 
citizens would have told them that 
Congress reconvenes on Dec. 6 
and that lawmakers often arrive 
early. 

Republican Senators, in partic- 
ular, had many vexing items to dis- ' 
cuss—not the least of which was 
the status of Arthur R. Gould, 
the pride of Aroostook County, 
Maine. Mr. Gould was the Re- 
publican nominee for Senator to 
succeed the late Senator Bert M. 
Fernald, and was expected to win 
the special election last week with- 
out a murmur. But, one week be- 
fore election, noxious charges 
against him began to pop up. His 
Democratic opponent, Fulton J. 
Redman, produced records of a 
Canadian investigation of 1918 in 
which Mr. Gould admitted under 
oath paying $100,000 to  one- 
time Premier J. K. Fleming of 
New Brunswick in connection with 
a railway negotiation, which was 
later found by Canadian courts to 
be an “act of bribery.” 


Four days later, Ralph O. Brew- 
ster, big-mouthed Republican 
Governor of Maine, broke from his 
party strings and charged Mr. 
Gould with excessive use of slush 
in his primary campaign.* Said 
the Governor: 

“Fhe moral issue of illegal pri- 
mary expenditures seems to have be- 
come the paramount issue in this 
present campaign. It seems neces- 
sary to determine whether the peo- 
ple of Maine have developed a 
moral conscience as blunted as 
that of Pennsylvania or Illinois, 
or whether they are still mindful 
of the traditions and heritage of 
idealism and moral courage that 
have made the Republican Party 
great.” 

Republicans sneered at the un- 
substantiated charges of Governor 
Brewster, reminded the voters that 
he was a friend of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Whereupon, the Governor re- 
plied: 

“It is perhaps now time to re- 
peat my annual statement that I 
am not, and never have been, a 
member of any secret fraternity 
other than the college fraternity 
[Delta Kappa Epsilon] that I 
joined at Bowdoin.” 

Evidently, the Maine electorate 


*The legal limit in Maine is $1,500. 
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preferred the alleged sins of Re- 
publicanism to the alleged sins 
of Governor Brewster and of the 
Democratic nominee who spends 
much of his time in New Jersey. 
Mr. Gould was elected Senator 
by a majority of some 50,000. 
Governor Brewster was rebuked. 
Senator-elect Gould is_ entitled 
to take his seat on Dec. 6 in 
the 69th Congress, and continue 
to serve through the 70th Con- 
gress. Thus, the slim Republican 
control of the next Senate is still 
safee However, Mr. Redman 
threatens to fight to unseat Mr. 
Gould, while at the same time, the 
Democrats are contesting the seats 
of Senators-elect Vare of Penn- 
sylvania and Smith of Illinois. 


SUPREME COURT 


Decisions 


Among the decisions handed 
down by the Supreme Court last 
week, were the following: 

Michigan v. Wisconsin. Bound- 
ary disputes between states are 
not so rare today as might be 
expected. In October the Supreme 
Court opened its autumn session 
by settling a controversy between 
Oklahoma and Texas (TIME, Oct. 
25). Last week it drew a new 
boundary line between Michigan 
and Wisconsin, states which have 
lived side by side for more than 
a century. The new line, running 
from Lake Superior to Green Bay, 
is only a slight variation of the 
old and does not change the owner- 
ship of any important cities. It 
does, however, settle the ownership 
of numerous islands in Green Bay. 
The costs of the suit will be 
divided equally between the two 
states. Technically, neither won. 


Federal Trade Commission. Of 
all Government organizations which 
attempt to regulate business, the 
Federal Trade Commission seems 
to vex the most businessmen. So, 
last week, many were pleased 
when the Supreme Court ruled 
that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was without authority “to re- 
quire one who has secured actual 
title and possession of physical 
property before proceedings were 
begun against it to dispose of the 
same, although secured through 
an unlawful purchase of stock.” 

Swift & Co., meat packers, had 
successfully contended that the 
Commission was without authority 
to require them to give up the 
property of two competitors in 
Alabama and Georgia, which they 
had acquired by stock purchases. 
The Supreme Court decision was 
not unanimous; Justices Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis, Harlan Fiske Stone 
dissented. The Thatcher Manu- 
facturing Co. of Philadelphia won 
its suit involved in the same de- 


TIME 
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cision, though the Western Meat 
Co. of California lost. 

Price Fixing. The Government’s 
war on price-fixing received a re- 
buff last week when the Supreme 
Court upheld the right of the 
General Electric Co. to set both 
a sale and resale price on all in- 
candescent electric bulbs manufac- 
tured under its patents. The 
General Electric Co. had entered 
into a manufacturing and selling 
arrangement with the Westing- 
house Co. on this basis. The 
Government suit had contended 
that such a scheme was in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law of 1890, and that a decision 
upholding it would destroy the 
force of the law in all cases in- 
volving patents. Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft wrote the 
decision which upheld the action 
of a lower Federal court in Ohio. 


One Raymond W. Henderson, 
almost totally blind attorney from 
California, amazed the nine black- 
robed justices by his able delivery 
of arguments and ready replies to 
all questions. All the while, his 
fingers fluttered over notes and 
indexes made in raised lettering. 
He was pleading a case which 
challenged the validity of the Cal- 
ifornia Syndicalism law. 


CORRUPTION 
Two Old Men 


Five years after the act “contra 
bonos mores” was committed, two 
and a half years after the first 
indictments were made, two old 
men went on criminal trial in 
the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court last week. They are charged 
with a conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in the leasing of the 
Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserve in 
California. Everyone has _ seen 
their names and their pictures; 
they both have drooping, pale grey 
mustaches; they both look as 
harmless and as _ worn-out as 
70-year-old, double-entry —book- 
keepers. Their romance has had 
its fling; their future remains an 
inglorious struggle. 


Albert Bacon Fall, 65, had the 
more startling career and faces 
the more dismal future. From a 
cattle prospector he rose to be 
Secretary of the Interior. under 
President Harding. Born in Ken- 
tucky, he spent most of his youth 
in the saddle in the territory of 
New Mexico. Then he plunged 
into law and __ politics. Re- 
ward came. He was elected the 
first U. S. Senator from New 
Mexico. Senator Fall, weighing 
180 pounds,* wearing a_ wide- 
brimmed hat of the southwest, 
was popular in a frontierish sort 
of way. Most important was his 


*Now he weighs 140 pounds. 


friendship with that unimpressive, 
loyal group of which Senator Hard- 
ing was one. Mr. Fall’s hopes 
grew big when Friend Harding was 
elected President—perhaps he would 
be appointed Secretary of State, 
perhaps merely Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Three months after the inaugur- 
ation, President Harding trans- 
ferred the Navy oil reserves from 
the Navy Department back to the 
Department of the Interior.+ Then, 
as later Senate investigations re- 
vealed, Secretary Fall received a 
mysterious “loan” of $100,000 on 
Nov. °3, 1921, from Edward L. 
Doheny, potent head of the Mexi- 
can Petroleum Co. The money 
was delivered to Secretary Fall 
in cash in a_ satchel by Mr. 
Doheny’s son. With it Secretary 
Fall purchased the finest ranch in 
New Mexico. On Dec. 11, 1922, 
Mr. Doheny’s company leased the 
Elk Hills oil reserve from the 
Government. On March 4, 1923, 
Secretary Fall resigned his Cabi- 
net post. 

A Senate investigating commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Thomas 

Walsh of Montana, tried to 
find the wherefore of the “loan” 
and the leases. It was not even 
sure of the source of the $100,000. 
Suddenly, on Jan. 24, 1924, Mr. 
Doheny voluntarily appeared be- 
fore Senator Walsh and explained 
that the “loan” was his. Said he: 
“This loan had no relation to 
any of the subsequent transactions. 
... The reason for my making, 
and Mr. Fall’s accepting, the loan 
was that we had been friends for 
more than 30 years.” 

Edward L. Doheny, 70, is an op- 
portunist and a pioneer. Born in 
Wisconsin he hunted gold in Cal- 
ifornia. He found some, but at 
386 he found himself nearly penni- 
less in Los Angeles. So he dis- 
covered oil near that city, rose 
again and fell again financially. 
Then he got himself a horse and 
set out to explore Mexico. Rich 
oil fields met his eye; he organized 
the Mexican Petroleum Co. Now, 
he has accumulated a fortune of 
some $100,000,000. Perhaps, he 
regards his Elk Hills leases as 
Doheny was a bribe, or at least 
just another successful bit of pio- 
neering. 

The Contentions. The Govern- 
ment, represented by onetime 
(1911-23) Senator Atlee Pomerene 
and Attorney Owen J. Roberts, 
contends that Secretary Fall in- 
duced President Harding to turn 
the oil reserves over to his De- 
partment; that the $100,000 cash 
which -he_ received from Mr. 
a gift, in return for which he 
(Fall) leased public lands to Mr. 
Doheny for exploitation; hence, 


7One of the last acts of the Wilson 
Administration was the putting of these 
lands under the control of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 





both Mr. Fall and Mr. Doheny 
are guilty of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government. 


The defense, headed by shrewd 
Lawyer Frank . Hogan, con- 
tends: 1) That the Elk Hills 
leases were both a profitable and 
a patriotic move for the Govern- 
ment, because in return for them 
the Doheny interests built an oil 
reserve plant for the U. S. ai 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii;* 2) That 
the entire transaction was urged 
and approved by onetime (1921- 
24) Secretary of the Navy Edwin 
Denby; 3) That Secretary Fall 
had only wanted to serve in Presi- 
dent Harding’s Cabinet for one 
year as “the capstone of his pub- 
lic career,” and that he stayed a 
second year because the President 
urged him; 4) That the $100,000 
loan was merely a personal good- 
turn between two old friends. 


The Trial. The jury which hopes 
either to convict or toclear Messrs. 
Fall and Doheny before Christ- 
mas is composed of typically av- 
erage U. S. citizens—a steamfitter, 
an artist, a cigar store clerk, an 
expressman, etc. Most of them, 
when askcd if they knew any- 
thing about the oil scandal, said, 
“Yes, we have noticed it in the 
headlines, but never looked into 
it deeply enough to form any defi- 
nite opinions.” 

The first ciash between the Gov- 
ernment attorneys and the defense 
came when Mr. Roberts asked that 
the twelve jurors be kept under 
guard during the entire time of 
the trial. Said he: “We make 
this motion because of the tre- 
mendous importance of the 
case... and because it is first 
a charge of improper use of 
money, which amounts to brib- 
ery .. . and that no carping 
criticism and no breath of sus- 
picion can be said, rightly or 
wrongly, to have interfered with 
the proper functioning of the ma- 
chinery of justice in this case.” 

Immediately, Mr. Hogan was on 
his feet, shouting a violent pro- 
test, saying that Mr. Roberts had 
insulted the defense, reprimanding 
him for using the word “bribery” 
before the trial had begun. Never- 
theless, presiding Judge Adolph A. 
Hoehling granted Mr. Roberts’ 
motion after 20 minutes’ cogita- 
tion, thereby giving the prosecution 
its first victory. So the jury was 
“locked up” in a stuffy courthouse 
dormitory which had only one 
washstand. On Thanksgiving Day 
they marched, two by two, under 
guard, to a turkey dinner. 

The second major clash in the 
trial came when the defense ob- 
jected to the use of the Senate 


*According to Mr. Hogan, Japan was 
threatening to attack Hawaii in 1921, and 
hence the Doheny oil storage plant was a 
valuable item in naval defense. Last week, 
word came from Tokyo that Japanese 
statesmen were vexed at being made the 
“goats” of the Fall-Doheny defense. 
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records as evidence. If this pro- 
test had been granted, the Gov- 
ernment’s case against Messrs. Fall 
and Doheny would have been ripped 
into vague shreds. The testimony 
of Mr. Doheny, before Senator 
Walsh’s_ investigating committee, 
that he had “loaned” Mr. Fall 
$100,000 would have been of no 
use to the prosecution, and the 
two years’ labors of the Senate 
would have been legally fruitless. 
Judge Hoehling announced, after 
four days’ consideration, that the 
defense’s objection would not be 
granted, that anyone who voluntar- 
ily gives evidence to a Congress- 
ional committee is not immune 
from prosecution. 


So the Government entered the 
second week of the trial with the 
vital points of its case intact, with 
a host of Senators, Cabinet mem- 
bers, bankers, publishers having 
said much and preparing to say 


CRIME 
Six for One 


It is an uneventful day when 
only six people are killed in auto- 
mobile accidents; but when six 
convicts are sentenced to death in 
Illinois for the murder of one man 
it is a historic moment. 


One morning last May in Joliet, 
Ill., seven convicts in the State- 
ville penitentiary (four of them 
were already murderers, one of 
them was only 19, three of them 
were Mexicans) talked feverishly 
together. Why not be free? Part 
of it was easy—they had a crow- 
bar and several pairs of scissors. 
Deputy Warden Peter N. Klein re- 
sisted them. Convict Duchowski, 
who had killed a Chicago police- 
man, broke the Warden’s_ skull 
with the crowbar; others stabbed 
him with their _ scissors. One 
thing remained. They must help 
Nathan F. Leopold Jr., the boy 
who killed for a thrill, escape with 
them. “His old man has lots of 
cash,” they said, “he will set us 
up.” But young Leopold was pad- 
locked in solitary confinement for 
stealing the prison’s sugar. They 
could not open his cell; he would 
have to be left behind. 

At the point of a pair of scissors 
they forced Capt. John Kelley to 
lead them out of the penitentiary 
grounds. Casually, they climbed in 
Deputy Klein’s car, drove away— 
free men. That night, a posse re- 
captured five of them. Weeks 
later, Duchowski was found on the 
Mexican border. One, James Price, 
is still free. 

Early in October, their trial be- 
gan. It took five weeks to choose 
a jury who would agree either to 
hang all six men for one murder, 
or declare all of them “not guilty.” 
The high light of the trial was 
the appearance of young Leopold, 
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who said: “I am afraid I shall 
have to be excused from answer- 
ing since I am an inmate and 
have a very long term [life and 
99 years] to serve, and it would 
be contrary to the ethics of the in- 
stitution for me to testify.” 

Last week in Joliet the jury an- 
nounced its verdict . .. and. soon 
six forms will dangle on the gal- 
lows unless they are saved by 
further legal delay or by Gov. Len 
Small, crook-pardoner. 


WATERWAYS 


St. Lawrence Route 


The joint Board of Engineers 
of the and Canada an- 
nounced last week the results of 
the most exhaustive research on 
the problem of inland waterways 
that has yet been attempted. Sig- 
nificant items in their report: 

1) The St. Lawrence route is the 
most feasible for navigation and 
water power development. A chan- 
nel, large enough for ocean ships, 
could be cut from Montreal Harbor 
to Lake Ontario, at costs varying 
from $350,000,000 to $650,000,000. 
This is about one-fifth of the cost 
of the proposed all-American canal 
through New York State from the 
Hudson to Lake Ontario, which 
was disapproved of last month by 
a board of Army engineers. 


2) The St. Lawrence route would 
provide water power developments 
capable of 1,365,000 horsepower 
immediately, and 5,000,000 ulti- 
mately. 

3) In the dispute over the_low- 
ering of the water level of the 
Great Lakes (TIME, Nov. 22) Can- 
ada is as much to blame as the 
Chicago Drainage Canal. The di- 
version of water through the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal has lowered 
the Great Lakes’ level six inches, 
whereas the Welland Canal and the 
St. Clair River gravel dredgings 
have lowered it seven inches. By 
an expenditure of $3,600,000 on 
compensating works, the level 
could be raised 14 inches. 


When Congress meets, the report 
of the S.-Canadian engineers 
together with that of the Army 
engineers will be submitted as a 
basis for legislation. Undaunted, 
Representative S. Wallace Demp- 
sey of New York, Chairman of the 
House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, will urge his bill for the 
all-American canal. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Errand 


“Slowly, one by one, the barriers 
have been lowered . countless 
fields . . . time immemorial 
wife . . . mother . . the more 
women become identified with the 
affairs of business, the higher we 
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may expect standards of conduct 
to rise.” 

There was a burst of applause, 
the applause that always follows 
this speech, no matter where de- 
livered, or by whom. This time 
the deliverer was Governess Nellie 


THE GOVERNESS OF WYOMING 
Gimbels shared her fame 


Tayloe Ross of Wyoming. The 
occasion was the opening of a 
new Gimbel Brothers department 
store, in Philadelphia. Three gen- 
erations of the Messrs. Gimbel 
and their wives applauded. ‘The 
store,’ Governess Ross said, “is 
a tribute to womankind.” It is 
also, of course, a place for a 
woman’s money. 

The Governess went back to 
Wyoming. The nation’s last glimpse 
of her as an official was _ prob- 
ably to be this kindly errand for 
the potent tribe of Gimbel. She 
retires in January in favor of 
Frank E. Emerson, who defeated 
her by some 1,000 votes. 


Vengeful 


Once, in Dallas, Tex., there was 
a mediocre dentist with an eye for 
business ventures. He joined the 
Ku Klux Klan; now he is Im- 
perial Wizard; he knows he has 
money and he thinks he has power. 

So, last week, it was this Im- 
perial Wizard, Hiram W. Evans, 
speaking in Atlanta, Ga., who laid 
down the dictums for his Klan for 
the next two years. One of them 
was a doom announcement on the 
subject of Gov. Alfred Emanuel 
Smith of New York. Said the 
Wizard-Dentist: “Georgia will 
have her revenge in 1928 for the 
insult furnished at the [1924 Dem- 
ocratic] national convention by the 
playing of Marching Through 
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Georgia. ... We will march in 
1928, chanting a funeral dirge, 
earrying a coffin on which will 
be inscribed: ‘Here lie the political 
remains of Al Smith.’” 


Godless 


As everyone knows, President 
Coolidge’s official Thanksgiving 
Day proclamation gave thanks to 
the Almighty for U. S. blessings. 
Many a governor followed in the 
wake of the President’s example. 
But not in Michigan—for there, 
Governor Alexander J. Groesbeck 
easually produced a Thanksgiv- 
ing Day proclamation without 
any reference to God. -Three days 
before he issued it, he had received 
a letter from the Michigan Ra- 
tionalist Association urging him 
not to “give’ thanks to any God, 
Almighty or otherwise.” 


Clement 


When vigorous Dan Moody be- 
comes Governor of Texas next 
month, he will find the jail popula- 
tion waning. The sympathetic heart 
of Governess Miriam A. (“Ma”) 
Ferguson has been beating fast as 
the day of her political demise ap- 
proaches. On Thanksgiving Day 
she pardoned 40 convicts; gave six 
furloughs, three paroles, two res- 
torations of citizenship. During 
the 21 months of her governorship, 
Mrs. Ferguson has issued 2,645 
clemency proclamations—a_ record 
for Texas. 


Mischievous 


Whether or not Governor Wil- 
liam W. (“Plain Bill”) Brandon 
of Alabama had “openers’* will 
never be known, for at that par- 
ticular moment last week a deputy 
sheriff and raiding party rudely 
interrupted the gubernatorial poker 
game at McQueen’s Camp _ near 
Magnolia Springs, Ala. Behind 
the Governor’s chair the intruders 
found a half case of whiskey, 
and in the room he occupied with 
several friends there was a suit- 
case which clinked and gurgled 
mischievously. In all, 13 quarts of 
mellow liquor were confiscated. The 
Governor and his eight companions 
were arrested, appearing volun- 
tarily at jail in the morning. Each 
furnished a $300 bond. No one 
seemed to know who owned the 
suitcase. “Plain Bill” offered to 
let the raiders search his person; 
said he was merely an_ invited 
guest who was enjoying a little 
fishing by day and poker by night. 

Next day, Henry Hudson, faith- 
ful Negro servant to the Governor, 
shouldered all the blame; pleaded 
guilty to the ownership of the con- 


*Poker term, usually signifying a pair of 
Jacks or better, 


fiscated liquor. “Henry, how could 
you?” said the Governor; forth. 
with announcing that he would 
pardon honest Henry before retir- 
ing from his office in January. 
Alabamans' recalled that Gov- 
ernor Brandon had been elected 
four years ago on a platform call- 
ing for rigid enforcement of the 
Prohibition laws, but that in of- 
fice he had pardoned many liquor 
violators. Then too, as everyone 
knows, his was the voice that 
boomed untiringly before the 1924 
Democratic National Convention in 
Manhattan: “Twenty-foah votes 


_ foah Un-da-wood.” 


Calm 


And that same Oscar W. Un- 
derwood, Senator from Alabama, 
whose name rolled off the tongue 
of Governor William W. Brandon 
in 1924, was also heard from last 
week. He has changed his hopes 
and wants to hear a new cry from 
Alabama in 1928: “Twenty-foah 
votes for Alfred Emanuel Smith.” 
Said he: “Governor Smith could 
win over any candidate the Re- 
publicans name. It may be hard 
to nominate him, but he is our 
most available man. He is highly 
qualified for the Presidency and 
the fact that he is not in sym- 
pathy with the 18th Amendment 
and is a Catholic should not dis- 
qualify him. It is my calm, de- 
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His servant took the blame 


liberate judgme:t that Smith 
would not lose a single Southern 
State. ... I have no further po- 
litical ambitions, but I expect to 
take an active part in the move- 
ment to nominate Al Smith in 
1928.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Action Remote 


The 13 Powers represented on the 
recent Chinese Extraterritoriality 
Conference at Peking simultaneous- 
ly released last week the report 
of their delegates. This weighty 
document repeated in emphatic 
form facts known to everyone who 
knows anything about modern 
China. It added a program of 
“recommendations” for necessarily 
remote action. 

China has no government prop- 
erly speaking but is the spoil of 
military adventurers who march 
and counter-march up and down the 
land in a conglomerate civil war. 
Noteworthy, this state of affairs 
makes it impossible for the Powers 
to abandon the safeguarding of 
their: citizens in China by the 
principle of  extraterritoriality 
under which foreigners are tried 
before courts of their own nation- 
als set up in China. 

The Powers recommended to the 
Government of China that if and 
when it shall come into existence 
it should draw up a civil and 
commercial code and modernize the 
Chinese judicial procedure. The 
Powers intimated that if and 
when this shall be accomplished 
they would consider gradual aban- 
donment of extraterritoriality. 

Mr. Wang Chung-Hui. Yale grad- 
uate, subscribed, with reservations, 
to the report of the Commission 
which was chairmaned by the U. S. 
delegate, Silas Hardy Strawn, 
graduate of the high school at 
Ottawa, IIl., potent Chicago lawyer 
and counselor of industry. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Six-Footers 
For the rum-tum-tum 
Of the military drum; 
And the guvs that go boom! boom! 

General Sir George Wentworth 
Alexander Higginson, age 100, 
height six feet, beloved as “The 
Father of the Guards,” author of 
Seventy-One Years of a Guards- 
man’s Life (1916), beamed exult- 
antly last week at the news that 
the Grenadier Guards’ minimum 
height requirement has again been 
raised to the traditional six feet 
after being lowered to five feet 
ten a year ago because six-footers 
of good fighting calibre were grow- 
ing scarce. 

The Foot Guards, comprising 
the Grenadier Guards, the Cold- 
stream Guards and the Scots, 
Welsh and Irish Guards are per- 
haps the most glamorously tradi- 
tional of any extant fighting unit. 
Recently Londoners turned out by 
the tens of thousands as the Regi- 
ments of Guards assembled in their 
bright uniforms and beneath their 
18-inch bearskin hats for the dedi- 


eation of the Guards Memorial. 

Field Marshal H. R. H. the Duke 
of Connaught, uncle of the King- 
Emperor, unveiled the Guards Mon- 
ument, taking in his hand as he 
did so the hand of General Hig- 
ginson. Londoners cheered _ the 
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For 81 years on guard 
Royal Duke and the Centenarian 
General. They cheered louder Ed- 
ward of Wales as _ he_ wheeled 
smartly past as Colonel of the 
Welsh Guards at the head of his 
regiment. The Prince looked pain- 
fully thin in the costume designed 
for giants. 

Curious tots vexed their parents 
by piping: “How can you tell one 
kind of a Guard frcm another?” 
Super-papas and super-mamas 
might have replied: “Although 
they all wear scarlet tunics with 
blue collars, cuffs and _ shoulder 
straps, blue trousers and towering, 
rounded bearskin hats, you should 
note that the Grenadier Guards 
wear a small white plume in the 
bearskin, the Coldstream Guards a 
red plume, the Scots no plume and 
the Irish a blue-green, (not “emer- 
ald”) plume. To further distin- 
guish the Guards, the buttons on 
their coats are spaced in a differ- 
ent manner for each regiment.” 


Homing Premiers 


The Imperial Conference of Em- 
pire Premiers rose last week after 


accomplishing little more than to 
define (TIME, Nov. 15) the well- 
understood but heretofore tacit in- 
ter-relation between the Dominions 
and the Mother Country. 

Conservative and Liberal news 
organs pronounced a pious _ bene- 
diction on the Conference last week, 
were evidently relieved at its con- 
tentment with a modicum of ac- 
complishment. But the Laborite 
Daily Herald bluntly said: 

“The report of the committee 
of the Imperial Conference on in- 
ter-imperial relations is a master- 
piece of evasion. It has recom- 
mended the elimination of five 
words and the insertion of one 
comma in the royal title (TIME, 
Nov. 29), and it advises a few 
changes of formalities and formu- 
lae. But it has avoided with the 
greatest skill every real problem 
that arises. ... 

“Equally those who had hoped 
that it would devise, if not an 
imperial constitution, at least some 
machinery which would provide for 
close and effective collaboration be- 
tween the various Governments are 
equally disappointed. 

“There is not a mention of India, 
nor of Malaya, Nigeria, Kenya, 
the Sudan of all those colonies 
and protectorates and dependencies 
or mandated areas which have no 
‘free instituticns’ and know noth- 
ing of ‘free co-operation,’ not a 
mention of all the subject peoples 
of the empire. And the conference 
by this act of ignoration is able 
once more to reconcile the profes- 
sion of liberty with the practice 
of domination.” 

Loyal, the Empire Premiers 
signed a message to the King-Em- 
peror last week, which was received 
oy George V amid the pomp of 
Buckingham Palace. The Premiers 
declared: “The foundation of our 
work has been the sure knowledge 
that to each of us, as to ali Your 
Majesty’s subjects, the Crown is 
the abiding symbol of the unity of 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” 


Blood 


At this moment—any moment—a 
man, woman or child is almost cer- 
tainly being torn to pieces and 
gulped down by one or more wild 
animals in Asia. Accurate statis- 
tics are available only for India. 
Last week a bored clerk at the 
Colonial Office released the news 
that wild animals killed 1,974 
humans in India last year; and 
that the humans retaliated by kill- 
ing at least 21,605 wild animals 
for whose destruction rewards 
were officially paid. Snakes crushed 
or killed with poisoned fangs 19,- 
308 humans; and rewards were paid 
for the killing of 47,106 snakes. 

Tigers ate 974 humans, wolf 
packs tore and gorged on 265, leop- 
ards 191, crocodiles 98, bears 82, 
elephants 78, wild pigs 73, hyenas 
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6. The Colonial Office pointed with 
pride to the decrease in human 
deaths due to wild animals fror 
8,605. in 1928, to 2,587 in 
1924 and to only 1,974 last year. 
Curiously enough the only species 
of animal to take a greater toll 
of human life this year than last 
was the elephant. The number of 
tigers killed was 1,609, leopards 
4,660, bears 2,485, wolves 2,361. 


Progressive Maharaja 


Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar, 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore,* 
Chancellor of Mysore University, 
recently caused the newest of his 
five Rolls-Royce motor cars to be 
driven upon an altar and adored 
by the local clergy while perfumed 
water was sprinkled over the radi- 
ator. 

Local opinion held that His 
Highness has thus sagaciously im- 
proved upon the traditional vitual 
of worshiping the power of Trans- 
portation by bowing down before 
an elephant. 


FRANCE 


La Semaine du Parlement 


La Chambre— 

@ Was the scene of a typically 
exuberant riot amid which books 
and inkwells flew when Deputy 
Charles Hueber from Alsace-Lor- 
raine attempted to speak for the 
first time in two years in the only 
language he can speak, and was 
howled down by the Communists 
because his “Alsatian” sounds like 
“German.” 

( Twice voted confidence in Pre- 
mier Poincaré when he _ presented 
the war department budget for 
1927, calling for an expenditure of 
5,869,000,090 francs ($212,204,400). 
Though this represents the expendi- 
ture of 1,300,000,000 more francs 
than last year, the new budget 
was hailed as a “retrenchment.” 
This paradox resulted from the fact 
that much of the equipment pur- 
chased last year for the Moroccan 
war (TIME, June 7) has not yet 
been paid for and accounts for 
the excess of this year’s budget 
over last year’s. 

Le Senat— 

( Welcomed back into its ranks 
Senator Victor Henry Bérenger who 
resigned last week as French Am- 
bassador to the U. S. M. Bérenger 
whose “business-like” personality 
impressed Secretary Mellon most 
favorably and went a long way 
toward making possible the Fran- 
co-U. S. debt agreement which they 
mutually negotiated (TIME, May 
10) was in high dudgeon on the 
occasion of his resignation last 
week because Premier Poincaré ap- 
pears to have abandoned all imme- 


*Next to Hyderabad the most potent In- 
dian Feudatory State. 


diate intention of trying to get the 
Mellon-Bérenger agreement ratified 
by France. 


. . . 


Verdant Asylum 


Frenchmen know that there are 
too many Anglo-Saxons in France. 
So many that aristocratic Pa- 


Louis LOUCHEUR 
Saxon serpents in his Eden? 


risians are obliged to withdraw for 
privacy to the left bank of the 
Seine. So many that a French- 
man simply cannot escape them 
on the Riviera. Recently rich 
Louis Loucheur, not long since 
Minister of Finance (TIME, Dec. 
7), decided to provide an asylum 
for Frenchmen in France, a _ re- 
treat where open English vowels 
and nasal Yankee twangs would 
not affront the Latin ear. 

Quietly, craftily, M. Loucheur 
has formed a _ syndicate of rich 
Frenchmen which was announced 
last week to have acquired 100 
acres on the verdant Cap d’Antibes 
between blatantly expensive Nice 
and augustly expensive Cannes. 
On these charmed 100 acres an 
Eden sacred to Frenchmen of 
wealth and position will be es- 
tablished and guarded against 
Anglo-Saxons. 

M. Loucheur and his friends 
have the money and the power 
to realize their ideal. But will 
they? Can they resist the pres- 
sure of Anglo-Saxon gold upon 
their vacuum? Probably they can- 
not. Thrifty, as are nearly all 
Frenchmen, they are _ already 
rumored to entertain the possibil- 
ity of selling to three non-Latins 
a third each of one of their hun- 
dred acres for a sum sufficiently 
stupendous to pay the expenses of 
developing the other 99, 


Krim Unswizzling 


News came last week that Abd- 
el-Krim, famed “Napoleon of Mo- 
rocco,” now exiled by his French 
captors (TIME, Sept. 20) upon Ré- 
union Island in the Indian Ocean, 
a remote Elba, has turned for rec- 
reation to dictating his memoirs to 
a secretary who is also one of his 
guards. 

Proud, always remote and ex- 
clusive, even from his own Moroc- 
can people in the days of his 
“Sultanate,” Abd-el-Krim is re- 
ported to hold scornfully aloof 
from the 172,000 inhabitants, most- 
ly Creoles, of Réunion whose chief 
diversions are rum-swizzling and 
cinema-going.* 


ITALY 


Furious Lord 


Egyptians perhaps fear and re- 
spect no man so much as George 
Ambrose, Baron Lloyd, the British 
High Commissioner to Egypt with- 
out whose approval no Egyptian 
Cabinet can exist (TIME, June 14). 
Last week this strong, suave man 
who stands for British Might in 
the “free” Kingdom of Egypt came 
to Rome. 

One morning, as he promenaded 
the Eternal City, it occurred to 
Lord Lloyd that he would call 
on Signor Mussolini. “Where,” he 
inquired of a Fascist policeman, “is 
the villa of your Duce?” 

The policeman’s eyes grew wide 
with alarm. ‘ven the impeccable 
cravat and faultless morning clothes 
of Lord Lloyd did not dispel the 
Fascist’s intuitive feeling that any- 
one who asked the whereabouts of 
Il Duce’s villa must want to murder 
him. No taker of chances, the con- 
stable arrested the British dicta- 
tor of Egypt, hurried him to a 
police station. 

Furious, Lord Lloyd protested 
vainly for an hour, finally was 
allowed to use the telephone. Call- 


ing the British Embassy he gave 


way to his feelings. Scandalized, 
the British Ambassador, Sir Ron- 
ald William Graham, sped in per- 
son to the police station, identified 
Lord Lloyd, swore that he was no 
potential assassin, and secured his 
release by a _ reluctant and _ still 
suspicious Fascist Police Captain. 
Foreigners in Italy less potent than 


*The black, the brown, the yellow man 
learns of the white race from its cinemas 
nightly in every quarter of the globe. “And 
what does he learn?” asks able sophisticate 
Aldous Huxley in his new round-the-world 
travel book (see p. 19). “Standing in 
the midst of ... [a] crowd of Javanese 
picture fans, I was astonished when the 
performance attained its culminating im- 
becility, that they did not all with one 
accord turn on us [white men] with hoots 
of derision, with mocking and murderous vio- 
lence. ... The share of Hollywood in low- 
ering the white man’s prestige is by no 
means inconsiderable.... To the  sub- 
ject races of the East and South, Holly- 
wood proclaims us a people... mentally 
defective.” 
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Lord Lloyd redoubled their care to 
smartly salute the Fascist banner 
wherever displayed on pain of ar- 
rest (TIME, Nov. 22). 


Throughout Italy political op- 
ponents of Fascismo were very 
generally condemned last week to 
reside in specified areas for terms 
of five years by zealous Fascist 
municipal courts. 


GERMANY 


Political Week 


The Reichstag— 

@ Learned from a “scoop” in the 
Berliner Tageblatt that the Ger- 
man Foreign Office secretly pur- 
chased the Monarchist Allgemeine 
Zeitung, last April, and has since 
warped its policy to support the 
Government while ostensibly main- 
taining its Monarchist (Opposition) 
character. 

(@ Heard Foreign Minister Gus- 
tav Stresemann coolly admit that 
he had purchased the Allgemeine 
Zeitung with funds drawn from 
the “secret budget” cf the Foreign 
Office, in the spending of which he 
enjoys the same liberty as a child 
does with the pennies in his private 
slotted china pig or rabbit. 

@ Applauded Dr. Stresemann 
when, in defending his foreign 
policy of bargaining France out 
of the Rhineland, he addressed the 
Allies by inference as follows: 

“It would be incompatible with 
our entry into the League of Na- 
tions and the operation of the 
Locarno agreements to make the 
minor technical questions Still at 
issue an excuse for burdening the 
German people with a psychologi- 
cal weight such as the continua- 
tion of the Interallied Military 
Control Commission constitutes.” 
q Instructed Dr. Stresemann by 
a thumping majority to inquire 
into the possibility of having the 
question of German War guilt 
submitted for adjudication by the 
World Court. 


RUMANIA 
Royalty Returns 


A rumor spread_ wildfirewise 
through Rumania last week that 
King Ferdinand lay dead in his 
palace, but that the fact would be 
concealed until after the return of 
Queen Marie to Bucharest. From 
every major Capital, Rumanian 
diplomats protested indignantly 
that their Sovereign was alive.* 
Meanwhile the Rumanian Court 
Chamberlain, General Angelesco, 


*The death of King Edward VI (only 
son of Henry VIII of England) was con- 
cealed for two days, and the dead sovereign 
youth was actually propped up for a few 
hours at a window of his palace. The 
reason: “so that the people may see that 
he is still alive.’’ 


© Wide World 
Dr. GUSTAV STRESEMANN 
. . - shook out his private pig 


sped to meet Queen Marie on her 
arrival at Cherbourg. 

Aboard the Berengaria Queen 
Marie at first kept to her suite of 
staterooms, alleging mal de mer, 
though the crossing was anything 
but rough. Later she dined at the 
captain’s table. Princess Ileana, clad 
in a grey one-piece bathing suit, 
swam several times in the ship’s 
pool, accompanied by Prince 
Nicholas. 

Meanwhile U. S. citizens mulled 
over the farewell address and part- 
ing shot of Queen Marie: 

“Here I am, my face turned 
eastward and you [Americans] 
want to know what I think of 
you.... Most of you are ham- 
pered with no traditions, have in- 
herited neither houses nor names. 
No ancestry makes you pause to 
wonder if it is dignified for you 
to do this or that, to be with 
this man or that. ... You speak 
of freedom and democracy, and 
yet ... there seems to me no 
privacy in your American lives. 
Everything everybody does _ is 
pried into,... It is strange that 
you who are so busy living have 
time for this extraordinary inter- 
est in others. ... 

“It is the simple people in the 
street that I love and that love 
me! They love me for myself, not 
because I am a Queen. In your 
cities, everywhere that I went, to 
Seattle and Chicago and all of the 
little places that I can’t even re- 
member, they broke through the 
police lines to clasp my hand and 
tell me of their affection. It is 
them that I love and to them that 
I shall someday return... .I can- 


not look into the future, and 
enough unto the day is the joy or 
the sorrow thereof.” 


RUSSIA 
Molting Hero 


Like a stern grey cat clawing 
feathers one by one from a gaudy 
canary Dictator Stalin of Russia 
has spent eleven months merciless- 
ly divesting of his powers the once 
great Gregory Zinoviev, “spiritual 
son of Lenin,” “bomb-boy of Bol- 
shevism,” arch-director of plots in 
every land to subvert world cap- 
italism. 

The cat and canary interlude be- 
gan at the close of 1925 when the 
All-Russian Congress of the Com- 
munist Party voted through Joseph 
Stalin’s program for 1926 by 559 
to 65, thus signalizing the eclipse 
of Gregory Zinoviev and his ad- 
herents who had violently opposed 
it. Later M. Zinoviev was dropped 
from the Political Bureau of the 
Communist Party: the dictature 
over which Joseph Stalin now pre- 
sides, ruling all Russia. Last week 
M. Zinoviev molted the last fea- 
ther of his prestige when he was 
forced to resign as President of 
the Third International, the Com- 
munist world bureau for subver- 
sion, espionage and odd job prop- 
aganda. Citizens of Leningrad, 
once M. Zinoviev’s political baili- 
wick, signalized his utter downfall 
by changing the name of Zinoviev 
University to the University of 
Leningrad. . . 


When the Third International 
Conference met at the Kremlin to 
choose a new president, Dictator 
Stalin snapped his whip and 
Nikolai Bukharin whom Stalin 
had~already placed in the vice 
presidency was elected President. 
Bukharin is hand in glove with 
Stalin’s policy of retrenchment in 
world revolutionary activities, but 
last week he was obliged to coddle 
the delegates by a fiery speech 
promising support of Chinese and 
Javanese Communists, the only 
Communist factions now actively 
embattled in their respective coun- 
tries. 


Clown Academy 
The Soviet Academy For Politi- 


cal Clowns opened its doors at 
Moscow last week under the rigid 
supervision of the State. Shrewd, 
Dictator Stalin has long since in- 
structed his subordinates to see 
that in every Communist parade 
there shall be funnymen dressed 
as “President Coolidge,” “King 
George V,” “Capital,” ete. Amid 
deep Communist bellymirth “Presi- 
dent Coolidge,” refuses to “recog- 
nize” a “Russian Bear,” trips over 
it and falls sprawling... . 

By such clowning the Soviet 
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populace is painlessly “educated.” 
But of late there have not been 
enough clowns at the Government’s 
disposal. Last week, as_ the 
“Academy” was opened, it was an- 
nounced that “Bim” and “Bom” 
famed and beloved Russian clowns 
will be employed as instructors. 

A pamphlet outlined the courses 
of studies, prefaced by the state- 
ment: “There will be found im- 
mediately at the academy a troupe 
with a topical repertory, which 
will aim at the replacement of 
slapjack buffoonery by an ‘ironical 
satirization of the negative side 
of life.’” 


ICELAND 


Ice & Fire 


Christian X, King of Denmark 
and Iceland, inspected with inter- 
est last fortnight at Copenhagen, the 
first Year Book of Iceland, pub- 
lished at the Icelandic Capital, 
Reykjavik, and ably edited by 
Snaebjorn Jonsson, blond, curly- 
haired, strapping, virile, industri- 
ous Icelandic clerk and translator 
to the Danish Ministry of Indus- 
tries. 

Thumbing the slender volume, 
King Christian may well have re- 
flected with warmth in his heart 
that he receives as King of Ice- 
land some 60,000 kroner a year 
($16,000) from his Icelandic sub- 
jects who thus retain their actual 
freedom while united, through the 
person of the King, with Den- 
mark, their potent protectress. 

Iceland, as extensive as Ohio, as 
populous as Schenectady, has its 
own Parliament (Althing),* its 
own Premier, its own Lutheran 
Bishop. Fifty flourishing savings 
banks, universal old age pensions 
and the University of Reykjavik 
attest the prosperity of Icelanders 
who export 58,000,000 kroner 
worth of fish, horses, sheep, hides, 
oils, tallow, and expend only 50,- 
000,000 kroner annually on im- 
ports. 

Modest, the new Year Book ad- 
mits that “from an architectural 
point of view Reykjavik naturally 
falls behind other European capi- 
tals,” but calls attention to the 
Icelandic scenery, admired by many 
a tourist yearly, and lyrically de- 
scribed by Professor Willard Fiske 
as follow: 

“There is no country traveled by 
man which combines as _ Iceland 
does the antagonistic marvels of 
frost and steam, of ice and fire, of 
bloom and color, of darkness and 
light. It is, on the whole, un- 
equaled in all Europe for its gush- 
ing fountains of seething water, 
for its stupendous streams of lava, 
for its vast volume of milk-white 
torrents plunging over grim and 


*Its 1,000th anniversary will be celebrated 
in 1930. 


swarthy rocks, for the varied, 
weird and fantastic forms of its 
mountains, for the intense green 
of its meads and lowlands, and 
often of its climbing slopes, for 
the luminous tints of its peaks, 
for the splendor of its heavens 
and for the gray, overawing deso- 
lation poured out by its volcanoes. 


JAPAN 


Virtue 


Thousands of Japanese, increas- 
ingly alarmed by the Emperor’s 
recently aggravated ill health, be- 
gan last week to “purify” them- 
selves, on the theory that just 
as the virtue of the Tenno (em- 
peror) is supposed to effect the 
well-being of his subjects, so an 
increase in their purity should 
benefit the Emperor. 

Hundreds of men, women, chil- 
dren appeared before the imperial 
seaside villa at Hayama, stripped 
and vigorously purified themselves 
by pouring buckets of cold water 
over one another and then stand- 
ing motionless in the chill sea 
breeze until dry. 


CHINA 


Outrage, Conference 


Father W. A. Fletcher, a mis- 
sion priest, and seven Roman Cath- 
olic nuns set out last week from 
Kongmoon aboard the _ steamer 
Waihoi. As they bobbed peace- 
fully over the South China sea, 
twelve of the ship’s passengers 
suddenly revealed themselves as 
armed pirates, seized the ship, and 
ran her aground for convenient 
looting. 

Father Fletcher and the nuns 
were robbed of their valuables and 
locked up together by the pirates 
in a single narrow stateroom. The 
ship was glutted and the Chinese 
passengers were carried off to be 
held for ransom. Then for two 
days a total of 21 separate bandit 
gangs visited the Waihoi to glean 
what leavings they could. The 
last band found Father Fletcher 
and the nuns possessed of nothing 
but their shoes, took them. 

Eventually the captain of an- 
other steamer boarded the Waihoi, 
unlocked the stateroom in which 
Father Fletcher and the nuns had 
been locked up by the last bandit 
gang. As the whole party returned 
to Kongmoon, Sister Monica (the 
onetime Miss Alice Moffitt of Fall 
River, Mass.) was quoted: “We 
were treated with the utmost bru- 
tality. Four of the Sisters are in 
a serious condition.” 


Super-Tuchun Chang Tso-lin of 
North China conferred last week 
at Tientsin with Super-Tuchun Sun 
Chuan-feng of Shanghai which is 
now on the verge of capture by 
the Cantonese (TIME, Oct. 25). 


Chang reputedly agreed to dis- 
patch 150,000 troops to Sun’s aid. 
During the Conference Dr. Well- 
ington Koo, “Handyman of Chi- 
nese Politics,” tried to resign as 
Premier, Foreign Minister and gen- 
eral factotum of China, but was 
curtly commanded by Chang _ to 
keep up the farce. He quit, never- 
theless. Throughout China, for- 
eigners paled before the prospects 
of anarchy. 


MEXICO 
Vexful Waiting 


“Just new Mexico is seeking. . . 
to change the nature of property 

--in Mexico... 

“Mexico, of course, has a right 
to any kind of property system 
she wants.” 

The speaker, forthright, ve- 
hement, was not the President of 
Mexico, Plutarcho Elias Calles. He 
was instead the Chairman of the 
U. S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator William Edgar 
Borah. He was commenting on 
the release to the press last week 
of an exchange of notes between 
the U. S. and Mexico. He con- 
cluded: “There is a difference of 
view between the two Governments 
as to the effect of Mexico’s Consti- 
tution and laws upon property of 
Americans. . . . Undoubtedly em- 
phatic language has been used... . 
But I do not find in the notes any 
threat, any ultimatum....I do 
not think there is going to be any 
break with Mexico. 

Alarums. U. S. administration 
news organs thought differently. 
They thought that the Secretary of 
State had threatened to do some- 
thing (perhaps withdraw recognition 
from the Calles Government, per- 
haps lift the embargo which pre- 
vents arms being shipped into 
Mexico over the U. S. border) if 
the Calles Administration does not 
come to heel in the matter of its 
land and oil laws (TIME, Jan. 25) 
which the Coolidge Administration 


‘deems retroactive and confiscatory. 


As a matter of fact Secretary Kel- 
logg had spoken as if the Adminis- 
tration might do something, but 
everyone knew that Congress was 
in no mood to fight or intervene in 
Mexico at present. 

The Notes. Secretary Frank B. 
Kellogg and Foreign Minister 
Aaron Saenz have now  corre- 
sponded for a year about the Mex- 
ican oil and land laws which were 
promulgated last December and 
January, respectively, and become 
operative next January. 

During the languid summer 
months there was a lull in their 
interchange, which was taken by 
the press to mean that Mexico City 
had persuaded Washington that 
the laws were not so very retroac- 
tive and confiscatory. 

With the coming of autumn, how- 
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ever, Secretary Kellogg was moved 
to inform explicitly Foreign Min- 
ister Saenz that: 1) The U. S. 
considers that she recognized Pres- 
ident Obregon in 1923, on the ex- 
plicit understanding that U. S. 
property rights acquired prior to 
the adoption of the Mexican Con- 
stitution of 1917 should not be 
jeopardized by legislation enacted 
thereunder; 2) The U. S. expects 
(demands) that these rights b. re- 
spected by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Foreign Minister Saenz has now 
replied that: 1) The recognition 
of Mexico by the U. S. is not re- 
garded by Mexico as having been 
effected in exchange for the un- 
derstanding mentioned by Secre- 
tary Kellogg, which Mexico does 
not consider binding as a treaty 
because it was a mere exchange of 
notes not ratified by the parlia- 
ment of either nation. 2) Mexico 
expects (demands) that the U. S. 
will wait until the Mexican laws in 
question are in effect and have 
done some alleged damage to U. S. 
property rights which can then be 
thrashed out case by case in the 
Mexican courts and between the 
two nations. 

The final U. S. and Mexican 
notes both intimated politely that 
the governments concerned have 
said all there is to say on the sub- 
ject. Secretary Kellogg’s last note, 
in fact, read like the first half of 
an “ultimatum” but was not com- 
pleted by the specific threats pop- 
ularly associated with .such a 
document. A period of vexful 
waiting loomed. 

Desperate Alternative. In Mex- 
ico, U. S. land and oil owners were 
in a desperate quandary. The new 
laws require them to “apply for 
confirmation” of their oil titles be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1927, and accept “con- 
cessions” to operate their prop- 
erties for not more than 50 years 
from the time they first began to 
do so. This form of “title con- 
firmation” perfectly illustrates what 
was meant by the Chairman of the 
U. S. Senate’s Foreign Relations 
Committee when he said: “Mex- 
ico is seeking. ..to change the 
nature of property. ..in Mexico. 
... If the oil titles are not thus 
“confirmed” or “changed” into 50- 
year leases, the properties in ques- 
tion may be seized by the Mexican 
State. What will the U. S. prop- 
erty holder in Mexico do? 

Will he refuse to have his titles 
confirmed, suffer seizure and trust 
the U. S. Government to secure for 
him redress; or will he accept a 
50-year lease in exchange for a 
title in perpetuity, on the assump- 
tion that the U. S. Government 
never will secure for him what it 
considers his rights? 

Last week the smaller U. S. 
companies and the British and 
Dutch oil interests in Mexico hur- 
ried to exchange their titles for 
leases. The largest U. S. oil 
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ONETIME TSARINA MARIE 
... royal Cinderella 


group, The Huasteca Oil Co. (once 
Doheny, now Standard Oil) made 
no applications for “confirmation” 
of its titles last week. Rumors 
flew that desperate U, S. oil own- 
ers in Mexico are even consider- 
ing the shocking possibility of de- 
fending their property by armed 
civilians, 


BOOKS ABROAD 


Hereunder TIME reviews collective- 
ly books pertinent to FOREIGN NEWS 


be Me 
Personalities 

A frail old lady 
times about Copenhagen in a 
limousine that seems far from 
new. When her motor halts at the 
Palace of her nephew King Chris- 
tian X she sits quite still. Her 
footman, kindliest of Russian servi- 
tors, hastens to open the door and 
helps her to descend. To him she 
is, will always be, “Matoushka 
Tsaritsa,” beloved wife of the “Lit- 
tle Father’ Alexander III and 
mother of the last Romanov Em- 
peror, Nicholas II. Surely the 
memories of this once very great 
lady are stranger, more glamorous, 
than any fairy-tale by her Danish 
countryman Hans Christian An- 
dersen. Her new biography is 
among the most richly colorful of 
the year. 

The Dowager Empress’ father 
was the all but penniless Prince 
Christian of Holstein-Gliicksburg. 
During the _  Schlesvig-Holstein 
squabbles among the great powers 


rides some- 


*MoTHER DEAR’: THE EMPRESS MARIE OF 
RuSSIA AND HER Times—V. Poliakov (“Au- 
gur”’)—Appleton ($3.50). 








the succession of Denmark was 
altered, and Christian became 
Crown Prince amid general aston- 
ishment (1852). Fortune’s darling 
if ever mortal was, he not only 
became King Christian IX of Den- 
mark but lived to see three of his 
children monarchs: King George 
I of Greece (reigned 1883-1913, 
assassinated 1913); Queen Empress 
Alexandra of Britain (reigned 
1901-1910, died 1925); and the 
Empress Marie of Russia (reigned 
1881-1894, aged at present 79). 


Biographer Poliakov _ recreates 
with fine emotional skill the drama- 
tic scene which resulted in a 
Danish Princess evertually  be- 
coming the Empress Marie. She, 
a blooming girl, and the Grand 
Duke (Crown Prince) Nicholas of 
Russia (died 1865) had experi- 
enced for each other an undoubted 
and romantic mutual infatuation. 
Before they could be married he 
was stricken with paralysis. Brave, 
devoted, he called his fiancée and 
his brother Alexander to his 
deathbed and swore them to wed 


each other. The gigantic. Grand 
Duke Alexander (later Tsar Alex- 
ander III) was as strong as a 
bear, as slow as an ox and one of 
the most obstinately loyal of men. 
He married his brother’s fiancée 
(1866); and one day he crowned 
himself Tsar* and her Tsarina 
(1883). 


For Europe the marriage was 
momentous. The Tsarinas of Rus- 
sia had been German since Cath- 
arine II (1762-1796). But the Em- 
press Marie avowedly hated Ger- 
many and the Germans, and her 
sister was Alexandra of Britain. 
It was in the reign of the Empress 
Marie that the alienation of Mos- 
cow from Berlin became as marked 
as its rapprochement with London. 


The present book paints in the 
human background of royalty be- 
hind this shift in high politics. 
Moreover here is sketched quietly 
and surely the story of Gregory 
Novihh, the “man of god” who 


was nicknamed Rasputin (“The 


*His full title is instructive as a gazet- 
teer of his eight million square miles of 
absolute domain: “‘The Orthodox and Pious 
and Christ-loving, the absolute Autocrat 
and Great Lord, Crowned and Elevated by 
God, Alexander Alexandrovitch, Emperor 
and Autocrat of All the Russias, His 
Tsaric Majesty of Moscow, Kiev, Vladimir, 
Novgorod, Tsar of Kazan, Tsar of As- 
trakhan, Tsar of Poland, Tsar of Siberia, 
Tsar of Chersonesus in Tauria, Tsar of 
Georgia, Lord of Pskov and Great Duke of 
Smolensk, Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia and 
Finland, Duke of Estland, Lifland and 
Kourland and of Semigallia, Samogitia, 
Bialostok, Karelia, Tver, Jugoria, Perm, 
Viatka, Bolgaria and others, Lord and 
Grand Duke of Novgorod in the Low 
Country, Tchernigov, Rjasan, Polotzk, Ros- 
tov, Jaroslav], Bialosero, Udoria, Obdoria, 
Kondia, Bitebsk, Mstislav] and Lord of All 
Northern Lands and Lord of Iveria, Kar- 
talinia and Kabarda and Hereditary Lord 
and Master of the Provinces of Armenia, 
Circassia and of the Mountain Princes 
and Others, Lord of Turkestan, Heir of 
Norway, Duke of Schlesvig-Holstein, Stoon- 
mark and Oldenburg.” 
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Foreign 


Debauchee”) and who _ perhaps 
“caused” as much as_ anyone 
the fall of the Romanovs. His 
power over the Tsar and Tsar- 
ina was due to the fact that 
their only son, Alexis, was a hemo- 
phile, bled profusely at the navel 
on the slightest provocation. Doc- 
tors were powerless to stop the 
bleeding; but Rasputin contrived 
to do so, by what means will per- 
haps never be known. He was 
too clever to show his debauched 
nature to the Tsar, who saw in 
him the daily savior of the Tsare- 
vitch Alexis’ life, and thus listened 
too readily to the counsels of one 
whom he believed a holy man, able 
to “talk with the blood” of Alexis. 


Deft, Biographer Poliakov adds 
the tale of how Alexandra, Brit- 
ain’s Dowager Empress, sent the 
Dreadnaught Marlborough to res- 
cue from a Bolshevik “Prison” in 
the Crimea her sister the Dowager 
Empress of Russia. 

Royal “Gassooning.” A somewhat 
panegyrical biography® and a 
scholarly travel book’ concerning 
Edward of Wales are current. From 
the former an anecdote: 

On H. R. H.’s South African 
and South American tour (TIME, 
March 23 to Oct. 26, 1925) he one 
evening unexpectedly  sauntered 
with his ukelele on his arm into 
the saloon car occupied by South 
African newsgatherers. “In five 
minutes he had the whole crowd 
going at the top of its form. It 
was like a scene in the ante-room 
of an officers’ mess after dinner on 
guest-night with the senior subal- 
tern as master of ceremonies. 
Every eye was on the Prince, every 
face smiling, some with sheer de- 
light, others with wonder... . 


“In the course of the first few 
songs and choruses, H. R. H. con- 
cluded that the efforts of the ‘band’ 
would be assisted by a little more 
noise, so he added a couple of brass 
trays to his own musical equipment, 
beating upon them with his feet 
whilst he strummed his ukelele and 


sang the words of the song... . 
“Meanwhile, H. R. H. had be- 


come intrigued by a little jazz 
gadget which one of the corre- 
spondents had produced and was 
using with considerable musical ef- 
fect. I think its name is ‘gassoon.’ 
It is a small aluminum instrument, 
about five inches long, into the 
mouth of which one hums the tvne, 
with a result rather like the sound 
of humming through a_paper- 
covered hair-comb. The _ corre- 
spondent removed the instrument 
from his mouth, wiped it on his 
sleeve and gave it to the Prince to 
inspect. H. R. H. promptly placed 
it in his own mouth and com- 
ork R. H.—Major F. E. Verney—Doran 

8.50). 

THe Tour OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO 


ArricA AND SoutH America—Ralpb Deakin 
—Lipp. vweott ($4.00). 


TIME 
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He gassooned 


menced practising upon it. 

“At the conclusion of ‘John 
Brown’s Body’ there occurred a 
lull—like the uncomfortable pause 
in a conversation at a dinner-party 
where the guests are not quite 
sure of their ground. The eyes 
of H. R. H. gleamed impishly: he 
raised the gassoon to his lips again, 
expanded his cheeks and commenced 
to play another tune. ... It was 
one which had been sung to the 
Prince half a dozen times a day 
during the whole tour. It was 
‘God Bless the Prince of Wales.’ 

“For a few seconds there was 
silence, except for the sound of the 
gassoon. A _ sort of taken-aback 
silence, as though the company did 
not quite know what was the cor- 
rect thing to do in the circum- 
stances. Then, as suddenly as the 
air had been recognized, the whole 
crowd joined in heartily, magnifi- 
cently. ... 

“As ‘God Bless the Prince of 
Wales’ came to a premature end, 
and before the intentional humor 
of the incident had been complete- 
ly realized, H. R. H. again raised 
the gassoon to his lips. And this 
time there emerged the strains of 
another song that had been sung 
to him on countless occasions, usu- 
ally as a complement of the first: 
‘For he’s a jolly good fellow.’ 

“The Prince’s efforts to stop this 


*In the uniform of a Colonel of the 
Welsh Guards (see p. 14). 
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were helpless. Nothing short of 
the derailment of the coach would 
have stopped it. . . . There was 
not one man in that saloon who 
would not have gone gladly to the 
devil for the Prince that night.” 


Travel 


Utterly out of the rut of “travel 
books” are two volumes, respectively 
about the Far East‘ and the Far 
North.’ Aldous Huxley, a goggled- 
eyed aesthetic master at turning 
trifles into significant facts, sets 
forth the searing paradoxes which 
he constructed on a trip around 
the world featuring the Orient but 
including (and devastating) the 
U. S. The Scandinavian wander- 
ers have caught uniquely well the 
healthy rural glow, the astounding 
civic progress and the insufferably 


“countrified” social life of Scandi- 
navia. 


Politics 


Reviving interest in the prob- 
lems of war and peace has recently 
brought forth an elaborately docu- 
mented attempt to upset the theory 
of German War guilt®; and the 
strife-pregnant though thus far 
peaceable post-War development of 
Turkey and Egypt has just been 
set forth by the much _ heeded 
oracle of the London Westminster 
Gazette,’ 

China and India have recently 
been made the subject of excellent- 
ly clear, concise and interest-com- 
pelling histories, **® while a sim- 
ilar service has been done with 
judicious compression for Asia as 
a whole.” 

Finally England and the U. S, 
are being diverted by an anony- 
mous “hoax book,” in which the 
late King Edward VII receives 
praise for his high living and 
higher diplomacy, and almost every- 
one else from Cecil Rhodes to Mar- 
got Asquith and from Lord Kit- 
chener to Lord Northcliffe is flayed 


_and tittle-tattled about. 


‘JESTING PimLate—Aldous Huxley—Doran 
($3.00), 

°Two VAGABONDS IN SWEDEN AND Lap- 
LAND—Jan and Cora Gordon—Dodd, Mead 
($5.00). 

°THE GENESIS OF THE WorLD War—H. E. 
Barnes—Knopf ($4.00). 

'THeE CHANGING East—J. A. Spender— 
Stokes ($3.00). 

SAN OUTLINE HIsTorRY oF CHINA—Herbert 
H. Gowen and Josef Washington Hall— 
Appleton ($4.00). 

*INDIA—Sir Valentine Chirol—Scribner’s 
($3.00). 

WAsta—Herbert H. Gowen—Little, Brown 
($3.50). 

"THE WHISPERING GALLERY—“‘An_  Ex- 
Diplomat’’—Boni & Liveright ($3.00). 
John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd., the 
London publishers, have withdrawn the 
book and caused the arrest on a charge 
of fraud of one Hesketh Pearson who sold 
them the manuscript and assured them 
that it is by Sir Rennel Rodd, onetime 
(1908-1919) British Ambassador to Italy, 
who has denied writing it. Last week the 
Manhattan publishers refused to withdraw 
ms U. 8S. edition which is proving a “best 
seller.” 





ART 


Grasshopper 


“The last time I saw Aubrey 
Beardsley,” wrote a critic, “was 
in the summer of 1896 ... he 
was then seriously ill, indeed not 
expected to live, but he was in 
high spirits. ... Although it was 
a day of brilliant sunshine, the 
curtains were drawn, and the room 
lighted by many _ tall candles. 
Aubrey Beardsley, clad in a yellow 
dressing gown, and wearing red 
slippers turned up at the toes, was 
working. As I entered he waved, 
laughed his gay laugh, then 
coughed horribly... .” ; 

Beardsley died the next year in 
France of the disease that made 
him cough so horribly that sunny 
morning. Many of his drawings 
were left to the late John Lane, 
publisher of the Yellow Book, who 
at that time had an _ office-boy 
named Mitchell Kennerley. Mr. 
Kennerley has put on sale in the 
Anderson Galleries, Manhattan, of 
which he is president, a number 
of the drawings which Beardsley 
sold to John Lane. 

Illustrations for Poe, illustra- 
tions for Oscar Wilde, illustrations 
for the Yellow Book—marvelously 
adroit and facile pen and_ inks. 
“Salome,” epicene and sleepy, the 
“Woman In the Moon,” “Venus” 
in a modern gown, Pierrots, Sap- 
phos, gigolos, what-nots. None of 
Beardsley’s more obscene draw- 
ings are part of the sale. 

Someone has called Beardsley 
“an inspired grasshopper.” It is a 
poor metaphor. Few grasshoppers 
prefer candles to the sun. Very 
thin, very long-handed, long-nosed, 
always a flower in his buttonhole, 
he infuriated William Morris by 
his somewhat ambiguous drawings 
for an Arthurian poem. Other 
people liked him better; his draw- 
ings in the Yellow Book caused 
critical thunderstorms. Esthetes 
strove to imitate in prose and 
verse the Beardsley gift for wist- 
ful evilness. His friends denied 
that he was obscene; in that denial 
they took from him his character and 
his curse. There could be nothing 
dirtier than certain prints of his 
which had to be cut in half to be 
published, but even these trun- 
cated figures are perfumed with 
the touch of a sophisticated and 
poetic mind. 

In the town of Brighton, Eng., 
where middle-class Londoners go 
for week-ends, Aubrey Vincent 
Beardsley was born in 1872. At 
eleven he was a musical phenome- 
non; he played the piano in a con- 
cert with his sister. Also he 
wrote. Also he drew. Also he 
sold insurance. Friends, seeing 
that he was too lazy to be a pian- 
ist, begged him to take up art. 
He was encouraged by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones and Puvis de Chav- 
annes. He borrowed from Japanese 
art its use of the single line and 
its penchant for ornamental perver- 


TIME 


sions. He dressed neatly in an 
ordinary fashion. He read every- 
thing. He learned quickly and 
forgot quickly. His black and 
white drawings were better than 
any Englishman’s have ever been. 
He was the rage. 

“Arty” art has fallen into dis- 
repute. In these days even such 
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AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
. . also sold insurance 


decorative sophisticates as Max 
Beerbohm steal their stencils from 
humanity. Aubrey Beardsley, be- 
fore he died, ceased to laugh quite 
so gayly or wave so wildly. He 
joined the Roman Catholic Church 
and begged that all his bad and, 
above all, his obscene drawings, 
should be destroyed. “ ‘Fourmi!’ 
quoted a biographer, ‘ n’insulte pas 
ces divines cigales!’” 


Pinkie 

In San Marino, Calif., fortnight 
ago, was Sir Joseph Duveen, semi- 
Semitic, ornate dealer and author- 
ity in Art. In San Marino lives 
Maecenas Henry Edwards Hunt- 
ington (TIME, Nov. 8). Sir Jo- 
seph was visiting Maecenas Hunt- 
ington. When he left (for Man- 
hattan, where his chief gallery is 
located), announcement was gently 
allowed to be made that Maecenas 
Huntington had acquired of Sir 
Joseph three more 18th Century 
British portraits—a Gainsborough 
(“The Hon. Mrs. Henry Fane”), a 
Reynolds (“The Hon. Lavinia 
Bingham, Countess Spencer”), 
Romney (“Lady Hamilton’’). 
Which Lady Hamilton portrait by 
Romney was not specified (Rom- 
ney did 30 of this his onetime 
mistress, who left him to occupy 
the same position with Lord Nel- 
son); but the U. S., some day to 
be public sharer in the Hunting- 
ton collection, was reassured to 
hear that all three portraits are 
“outstanding examples of the best 
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work of their masters”—and cost 
between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 
By their acquisition, Maecenas 
Huntington now owns ten Gains- 
boroughs, nine Reynoldses, twelve 
Romneys, all of the first rank, a 
collection which can never be 
rivaled in this field. Sir Joseph, 
it was announced, will, after a 
few weeks in Manhattan, return 
to the Huntington home shortly 
after the first of the year. 

Last week occurred once 
more a far-heralded London 
sale, one of those dispersals of 
private collections of British no- 
bility so frequent since the War, 
one of those sales through which 
Sir Joseph Duveen and _ others 
have acquired and brought to the 
U. S. a rather deep skimming of 
the cream of British art. Captain 
Jefferson Cohn, rich  turfman 
(TIME, Nov. 29) had bought the 
house, but not the famed art col- 
lection therein, of Dowager Bar- 
oness Michelham, the house once 
home of the_ spidery-signatured 
Marquis of Salisbury, Britain’s 
onetime most aristocratic Premier. 
The Dowager Baroness Michelham 
put up the art collection at public 
auction. International buyers came 
to the house, with cohorts, many 
of them, of mysterious agent- 
bidders, “Mr. X,” “Mr. Y,” “Mr. 
Z.” Sir Joseph Duveen was in 
the U. S. But Sir Joseph’s in- 
fluence was felt. As often before, 
he secured most of the cream. He 
expressed his intention of trans- 
ferring it to the U. S. Very 
possibly Maecenas Huntington, 
who ever seems to know what he 
wants, will presently receive of the 
cream the topmost layer, which 
again very possibly was already 
contracted for. 

The opening day of the auction 
saw mostly tapestries put up, 
“knocked down”’—though some of 
these were so impressively rare as 
to require more respectful han- 
dling than that. A Beauvais 
specimen went to $130,000 before 
its Seekers got discouraged. A 
Gobelin brought $95,000. This day’s 
sales totaled $780,000. 

But the second day was the one 
of thrills. Then it was that some 
score of master canvases, mainly 
from the expensive 18th Century 
so favored by Maecenas Hunting- 
ton, were sold. And chief among 
these was Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
“Pinkie,” which brought the _ rec- 
ord auction price to date, $370,000. 
“Pinkie” is regarded as _ Law- 
rence’s best work in his early 
debonair manner, that manner of 
captivating, almost too facile grace 
which made him adored of the 
great ladies of his day and keeps 
him popular since. ‘“Pinkie” 
went—to Sir Joseph Duveen. 
“Pinkie,” who was none other than 
Miss Mary Moulton Barrett, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s aunt, 
painted as a young girl coquettish- 
ly sauntering over a barren moor 
before a thunderstorm sky. 

The second most interesting sale 
(also to Sir Joseph) was a Gains- 
borough portrait, “Miss Tatton,” 
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$231,000, for 30 x 25 inches of 
Gainsborough’s best—Gainsbor- 
ough who alone of the 18th Cen- 
tury British school put into his 
work some degree of the character 
behind the face. There is on 
record a conversation between 
Thomas Gainsborough and _ his 
Majesty, George III. 

“Tantalizing art, hey, Mr. 
Gainsborough — portraiture? No 
pleasing your sitters, hey? All 
wanting to be Venuses and Adon- 
ises. Since you have taken, hey, 
to portraiture, I suppose everyone 
wants your landscapes, hey?” 

“Hey, indeed, your Majesty,” 
said Gainsborough. 

He had a profound contempt 
for this uneasy little king, with 
his know-it-all air, and his face 
like a plum; what was more the 
king had touched him on a sensi- 
tive spot. All his life he was 
annoyed that people made him 
paint their faces and refused to 
give a guinea for his hayricks 
and his cottages. Portraiture was 
fashionable. Landscape was not. 
Well, one lived in the world; one 
painted portraits. Sir Joshua had 
done it; scuttling Romney did it; 
Thomas Lawrence got himself into 
the Royal Academy at 21 by doing 
it. Venuses and Adonises. Even 
the king managed to be funny 
about it. 

Sir Joseph Duveen’s third great 
acquisition was Romney’s portrait 
of Lady Elizabeth Forbes. These 
three, together with certain other 
paintings and objets dart, cost 
him $1,000,000. Governor Alvan 
T. Fuller of Massachusetts, mil- 
lionaire art collector, secured 
Romney’s superb “Lady de la 
Pole” for $220,000. The sale con- 
tinued three more days, but with- 
out further headlines in the press; 
$2,280,000 had been realized in the 
first two days. 

That modern dealers are willing 
to pay extravagantly for Gains- 
borough, Lawrence, Romney, Rey- 
nolds, is not surprising. Gentle- 
men of the 18th Century always 
understood the art of being well- 
kept. While they lived they were 
blessed with money and_ untor- 
mented by morals. Life was ob- 
sequious to them. Death has fol- 
lowed suit. Eighteenth Century 
painting sold well in the 18th Cen- 
tury. It brings better prices now 
because, in addition to its literary 
quality, its sentimentalism, its 
triteness and the excellence of its 
technical effects, there hovers over 
it a formal and elegant carnality 
which the modern mind likes to 
encounter. Perhaps carnality is 
the wrong word; perhaps you 
cannot apply it, for instance, to 
Lawrence’s picture of Miss Mary 
Moulton Barrett for which Sir 
Joseph Duveen gave 74,000 
guineas; perhaps you cannot call 
this pure and lovely miss, stand- 
ing with round arms pressed to 
round bosoms, a storm behind her 
head, animation in her’ eyes, 
gauze around her legs, anything 
but “Pinkie.” 








THE PRESS 


Intrusive 


U. S. newspapers long since as- 
sumed the robes of justice. For 
years the protagonists in sensa- 
tional trials have been obliged to 
undergo scrutiny by a row, and 
lately a galleryful, of gimlet-eyed 


FANNIE HURST 
“. .. drench and clog and sog” 


reporters, swift to pounce upon 
every crumb of speech or gesture; 
brusque, oily or slyly intrusive with 
their cameras at the courthouse 
door. 

At the enormously popular Hall- 
Mills murder trial in Somerville, 
N. J., a syndicate press service 
last week introduced a reportorial 
method more intrusive than ever. 
It employed Fannie Hurst, smart 
Semite novelist of the “gusher’’ 
type with a working knowledge of 
popular psychoanalysis, to observe 
Mrs. Hall, widow and alleged de- 
stroyer of a faithless clergyman, 
a stolid-seeming woman whose ex- 
pressionless demeanor upon the 
witness stand was baffling the 
sharpest gimlets in the press 
gallery. 

Mrs. Hall did not marry until 
87. One of her brothers is ap- 
parently deficient mentally.  In- 
dividuals whom some physical mal- 
adjustment has rendered relatively 
unemotional are not at all uncom- 
mon. Yet this is the kind of thing 
Miss Hurst wrote and her em- 
ployers syndicated for the news- 


papers: 

“Cool slitted eyes. Calm-look- 
ing throat. Cold grey pallor... . 

“In an age notorious for its 
laxity to the woman murderer; 
in a generation which tempers its 
judgment toward females in pro- 
portion to their so-called ‘sex-ap- 
peal’; in a day when judges are 
known to order screens placed be- 














tween the prisoner-at-the-bar and 
her jury, Mrs. Frances Hall, with- 
out any attempt, apparently, to 
clutch after youth or the allure- 
ments of her sex, sits grim as 
winter. 

“Mrs. Hall is winter. It is in her 
eyes. It is in the leaden quality of 
her skin. It lies along her frosty- 


looking lips, which sag at the 
corners. . . 


“Winter is in her face, a care- 
ful, formal face held in cautious 
leash to mask whatever emotions 
rage behind it. 

“Does any one beholding this 
woman sitting there in her stiff 
uniform of discretion . . .. look into 
her lustreless-looking eyes and be- 
lieve for a moment that those eyes 
are looking through anything but 
a mask? 

“A grey muslin mask of a face. 

“Not a face of grey granite. 
This face quivers. This grey face 
is the lustreless eyes [sic] of a 
gentlewoman whose tears must all 
be running inward. 

“Terrible tears that drench and 
clog and sog* rather than drain off. 

“Temperamentally, through all 
the crucifixion of the months that 
preceded the tragedy of the mur- 
der of her husband and Mrs. Mills, 
this woman’s bitter, salty tears 
must have flowed inward, drench- 
ing the wounds in her heart and 


oul. . . 

“Only God,” wrote Miss Hurst in 
final desperation, “and Mrs. Hall 
probably know what is in her 
innermost soul.” 

And what newspaper interests 
employed Miss Hurst to write thus? 
Those of Publisher William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 


Liberties 


They say that Liberty, five-cent 
fiction weekly of Col. Robert R. 
McCormick and Major Joseph Me- 
dill Patterson, proud overlords of 
that opulent vuilgarian, the Chi- 
cago Tribune and its get-rich-quick 
little grub-sister, the New York 
Daily News, was established as an 
outlet for accumulated moneys upon 
which the income tax was becom- 
ing burdensome. Loosely speaking 


| .it was founded to “lose money.” 


It is not well to speak loosely, 
however, particularly in this case. 
The millions that were poured into 
Liberty were bound to flow back 
again sometime, if only because 
the Patterson and McCormick tem- 
peraments love a fight and hate 
to lose. The publishing gyrations 
through which Liberty has been put 
in the past to catch up with its 
serene rival, The Saturday Evening 
Post, are hardly to be regarded as 
efforts at “losing’’ money. Some 
of these gyrations have even car- 
ried Liberty beyond the pale of 
impeccable publishing conduct—a 
prize fiction contest won from a 
large and able field by an author 
known to be thoroughly popular 

*A verb, undiscoverable in standard 


dictionaries, invented by able Miss Hurst 
for the occasion. 
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Shave 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 


F YOU havetried to find a sooth- 

ing lather for a tough beard and 
tender face and haven’t yet found 
the “better shave,” its name is Fou- 
gére Royale. Only oneclaim is made 
for Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) 
Shaving Cream—that it gives you 
a satisfactory shave—quickly, 
smoothly and comfortably. 


Fougére Royale Shaving Cream is a 
natural beard softener, beneficial to 
the skin and delightful to use. It 
never leaves an unpleasant, soapy, 
after-shaving odor. 


If you think you are hard to shave 
or if you want to make shaving 
easier, get a 50¢ tube of Fougére 
Royale Shaving Cream at your 
druggist today. Or send a dime and 
the coupon fora generous sample. 


ugere oyale 
Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


» 


Shaving Stick, 75c¢; 


Talcum, $1.00; 


Eau Veretale, $1.25; 


Facial 


Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc. « Dept. T-8 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving 


Cream. Here is my dime. 


with the masses (Fannie Hurst) ; 
a deplorable Long Island society 
wife-murder and_ suicide repub- 
lished, detail for detail, with only 
the names of the prinvipals changed, 
in the guise of a fiction story. 

Last week there came to light 
another of Liberty’s liberties. It 
was a piece entitled “Golf’s Great- 
est Goat-Getter: The Secret of 
Walter Hagen’s Success, as_ Re- 
vealed by the Man He Fears Most 
—An article by Gene Sarazen.” 
In it the onetime U. S. open cham- 
pion, was found saying some ex- 
ceedingly unsportsmanlike things 
about the two-time U. S. open cham- 
pion, two-time British champion, 
four-time (successively) U. S. pro- 
fessional champion. Mr. Sarazen 
was found saying that Mr. Hagen 
is the master, consciously or un- 
consciously, of a “poisonous,” a 
“virulent” technique of upsetting 
his opponent by remarks and ac- 
tions too subtle for reprimand. 
Mr. Sarazen was found saying 
that, nevertheless, he, Sarazen, 
could upset Mr. Hagen in precisely 
the same way and that “of the 
players in my competitive circle 
; I would make no mistake in 
picking Hagen. I can beat that 
fellow every day in the week.” 

The squabbles and boasts of two 
golf professionals, however able, 
were of no great import and the 
uncomplimentary things about Mr. 
Hagen were not without founda- 
tion, if credence is to be given 

(Continued on p. 32) 


SCIENCE 


Fel Eggs 
Last week the New Bedford 


(Mass.) Standard had the honor 
of publishing a scientific story of 
considerable interest and_ special 
appropriateness for that oldtime 
fishing centre. Mrs. Marie Poland 
Fish, biologist of the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries station at Woods Hole, 
Mass., in working over specimens 
and data brought back by her hus- 
band, Dr. Charles J. Fish, from his 
trip last year to the Sargasso Sea, 
Galapagos and_ the prehistoric 
gorge of the Hudson River, had 
identified certain fish eggs dredged 
from the Challenger Bank near 
Bermuda as eggs of the common 
American eel. Science had never 
seen such things before. The iden- 
tification was by a sure method: the 
eggs hatched. 

Eels, the only freshwater dwell- 
ers that descend to salt water to 
breed, are caught in great num- 
bers and sizes (up to 8 ft., 3 in. 
for congers) as they go to sea 
in the autumn but the specimens 
are never’ sexually ripe. Sea 
dredging has hitherto brought to 
light no eel eggs, which are evi- 
dently laid at great depths. Lab- 
oratory observations have proved 
that eels spawn but once, dying 
immediately afterwards. All that 
ever comes back from the depths 
are transparent baby eels about 2 


in. long, with which harbors and 
rivers teem in the spring. Before 
spawning, matured eels fast for 
months, their ultimate death re- 
sulting from starvation. The small 
eels that return by the myriad are 
at least a year old, having devel- 
oped out of a larval stage which 
Science long took to be a distinct 
species of surface-dwelling fish, 
leptocephali, notable for their com- 
plete lack of reproductive organs. 
The presence of eels in waters 
blocked from the sea by high falls, 
and in land-locked ponds and lakes, 
is readily accounted for by the eel’s 
ability to live a long time out of 
water, to travel considerable dis- 
tances overland at night, through 
wet grass or during damp weather. 
The ancient Greeks, perplexed by 
eels’ habits, considered them Jupi- 
ter’s spawn. 


Italo-Hibernian 


Columbus discovered America; 

Hudson discovered New York; 

Benjamin Franklin discovered the spark 

That Edison discovered would light up the 
dark ; 

Marconi discovered the wireless telegraph 

Across the ocean blue. 

But the greatest discoveree. . . 


The old musical comedy song* 
might well have gone back to an- 
other inventor of Bologna, Italy, 
who lived centuries before Gugliel- 
mo Marconi. This wight was a 
butcher, too fat to fight but keenly 
alive to the tortures of hunger which 
soldiers often suffer. As the war- 
riors of Bologna prepared one time 
to sally forth against the Milanese, 
he conceived the notion of supply- 
ing many of them with chopped 
beef, pork and veal, seasoned and 
stuffed tightly into the intestinal 
tubing of a pig. He showed them 
how they might wind this provender 
about their necks or waists to 
carry it easily; how they might 
tie and cut it in short lengths to 
share with their fellows or ration 
themselves. The invention met with 
instant and universal approval. 

Bologna also produced Luigi Gal- 
vani, in the 18th Century, whose 
experiments with electricity and the 
nerves and muscles of the legs of 
frogs gave rise to “galvanism” 
and kindred terms. But it was not 
until the end of the 19th Century 
that Bologna again made a con- 
tribution of truly world-wide pro- 
portions. After the sausage came 
wireless telegraphy, whose |. found- 
er’s marital vicissitudes loomed in 
the press last week as his works 
do every week. 

Guglielmo Marconi was in Rome 
last week, just as the Rota (highest 
Catholic marriage court) was about 
to hand down a decision annulling 
his marriage, in 1905, to the Hon. 
Beatrice O’Brien. Two years ago 
the Marconis obtained a _ divorce 
in Fiume, under’ the ac- 

*An earlier song, “Mr. Dooley,” also 
mentioned Marconi: 

And young Marconi eats macaroni 
With Mister Dooley, ooley, ooley, oo. 

7On the ground that in the Marconis’ 
marriage contract wa. a clause providing 
that they should separate if ever either de- 
sired it—a clause which would void any 
marriage in the eyes of Rome, where mar- 
riage is a sacrament, indissoluble. 
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commodating D’Annunzio régime. 
Onetime Signora Marconi has since 
remarried. It was supposed that 
Catholic annulment was_ sought 
either that she might have her 
marriage sanctioned by her Church, 
or that Signor Marconi too might 
remarry with Catholic ritual. Gos- 
sips thought they knew his new 
lady—one Elizabeth Paynter, 19, 
of Cornwall, Eng.—and insisted 
that it was in behalf of his an- 
nulment that Signor Marconi last 
week sought and obtained an au- 
dience with the Pope. 

Be all that as it may have been, 
there was much else for the Pope 
to talk over with Guglielmo Mar- 
coni. The Pope, besides having 
been a hardy mountaineer, is a 
radio enthusiast. As he awaited 
the inventor’s approach, as _ he 
fingered the gold medal he was 
about to bestow, the Pope may 
have refiected momentarily upon 
just a few of the week’s news 
items, indicative of the vast sphere 
which this intense, blue-eyed, light- 
haired Italo-Hibernian set in mo- 
tion as a youth only 30 years ago. 
The Pope may have realized: 

That on five continents, amateur 
radio operators were tuning up 
their sets to participate in history’s 
first world amateur radio conven- 
tion, an event proposed by South 
Africans and held last week from 
the General Electric Co.’s station at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

That at Astoria, L. I., two China- 
men—Wei Yoh Wu and Pin Ling 
Shen—were discovered by the press. 
They had been studying in the 
U. S. for several years and were 
about ready to go back to China 
to set on foot there a radio indus- 
try which might quickly swell to 
the enormous proportions achieved 
in occidental countries. 

That from deepest Brazil, near 
the headwaters of the Rio Roose- 
velt (“River of Doubt”), Explorer 
George Miller Dyott, beleaguered 
by hostile savages, made himself 
heard by radio in far-off Washing- 
ton, D. C., where the Brazilian 
minister swiftly promised to notify 
his Government, send aid. 

That according to a survey pub- 
lished last week by U. S. Com- 
missioner of Navigation D. B. Car- 
son, the U. S. had 528 broadcast- 
ing stations, Canada 47, France, 
Germany and Spain 21 each, Great 
Britain 20, Mexico 17, Brazil 12; 
and that U. S. radio dealers, having 
sold paraphernalia totaling 60 mil- 
lions in 1922, last year sold 450 
millions’ worth. 

That a major problem confront- 
ing the impending session of Con- 
gress is how to regulate and as- 
sign to 528 U. S. stations the 90 
or so available wave-lengths (in 
the long-wave range). 

When Inventor Marconi reached 
the Presence and knelt and was 
blessed, he was interrogated and 
graciously complimented, doubtless 
largely upon his latest develop- 
ment of short-wave _ directional 
communication—the “beam” = sys- 
tem—for the British Postoffice be- 
tween Britain and Canada and ex- 
perimentally between Britain and 
Africa, India, Australia (TIME, Nov. 














1). Had his most holy listener been 
less well posted on such matters, 
Signor Marconi might have traced 
his own career, and thus the history 
of radio, somewhat as follows: 


“My mother was an Irish girl, 
my father an Italian country gen- 
tleman, a combination which may 
largely account for the intensity 
that has characterized me from boy- 
hood. After excellent tutoring on 
the parental estate near Bologna, 
coupled with travel to and from 
England in the summers, I was 
ready to enter the University of 
Bologna (where Dante and Pe- 
trarch studied, where Tasso stood 
trial for his gall-dipped pen). I 
studied also at Leghorn and was in 
my impressionable ’teens when first 
introduced to the electro-dynamic 
theories of Clerk Maxwell, the 
experiments in inductive telegraphy 
of Sir William H. Preece, Thomas 
Edison, A. W. Heaviside, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir William Crookes and 
many another, and to the classical 
researches of Heinrich Rudolf 
Hertz, who identified Edison’s 
‘aetheric force’ as electric waves in 
space. As a youth of 20 I gave 
myself over completely to the de- 
velopment of devices for propagat- 
ing and detecting electric waves 
to the end of practical communi- 
cation. Not to become too techni- 
cal, I improved Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
‘coherer’ into a vacuum tube, dis- 
covered the value of the grounded 
terminal, the efficacy of elevated 
antennae or aerials. I learned at 
the same time how to send out 
broadcast waves of electric and 
magnetic force in periodic dis- 
charges controlled by an ordinary 
Morse telegraph key, recorded by 
a Morse printing telegraphic in- 
strument. In 1895, aged 21, I suc- 
ceeded in transmitting and detect- 
ing intelligible messages back and 
forth over our estate, at increasing 
distances, and went the next year 
to England, to take out patents and 
to lay my work before the Post- 
office authorities. 

“My demonstrations, held first on 
the roof of the Postoffice, later on 
Salisbury Plain and across Bristol 
Charmhel, were so successful that 
the Italian Government invited me 
home in 1897, to demonstrate at 
Spezia, and in Rome before King 
Humbert and Queen Margherita. 
Again success was mine. The dis- 
tance over which I could send and 
receive messages was constantly in- 
creasing—first a room’s length, 
then a building’s, a mile, four miles, 
ten miles, twenty miles ; 

“The theorists and imitators were 
following up my work, but always 
I remained far ahead of them, con- 


stantly meeting new _ problems 
which I swiftly grappled and 
solved. I returned to England and 


formed a company, since known as 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. 
Ltd., to exploit my work (I have 
ever been known as a good busi- 
ness man). Permanent stations 
were built. The first commercial 
transaction was when I followed 
the Kingstown Regatta races of 
1898, on a tug behind the yachts, 
flashing results to the Hupress at 
Dublin. That same year, Queen 
Victoria was on the Isle of Wight 
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during Cowes Week and at her 
command I kept her in constant 
touch with H. R. H. Edward (VII) 
of Wales on the royal yacht, Os- 
borne. I spanned the English 
Channel by wireless that year; ex- 
tended the range up to 74 miles for 
messages between battleships; was 
ready with equipment for use in 
the Boer War. In 1899 the first 
wireless S.0.S. message was sent 
to shore, with direct effect, from 
the East Goodwin lightship, which 
was rammed in a fog. 


“In 1900 I took out my famed 
Patent No. 7777, for a ‘tuned’ or 
syntonized system of wireless teleg- 
raphy, permitting the clearer re- 
ception of messages, and of more 
than one message simultaneously 
on the same antenna. By 1901 I 
had so built up the power of my 
transmitter that I attempted talk- 
ing from Cornwall to Newfound- 
land—with success on the very first 
trial. (This feat bore out my old 
contention, assailed by many, that 
the curvature of the earth would 
not impede the progress of electric 
waves.) The following year saw 
the extension of transatlantic com- 
munication to Capes Breton and 
Cod from Cornwall and I noted, 
for the first time, the now fam- 
iliar ‘night effect’ (greater clarity 
of signals and greater range by 
night than by day). 


“Pioneering was over. Wireless 
telegraphy was established as an 
art and science of significance to 
all the world. The King of Italy 
sent a message from Spezia via 
Kronstadt to the Tsar of Russia 
and both decorated me. I was 
given the cruiser Carlo Alberto to 
cruise upon and experiment fur- 
ther. The freedom of Rome was 
mine when I visited there in 1903~—- 
a modern ‘triumph.’ I instituted 
the first ocean daily newspaper, on 
the S.S. Campania, sent press des- 
patches and many messages for 
friends back and forth between the 
Old and New Worlds. 

“In 1905 I married, my wife be- 
coming a lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Elena, which post she _ seldom 
filled since our three children be- 
came a great care and _ besides, 
she used to accompany me every- 
where on my yacht, Elettra, aboard 
which I experimented much. The 
year 1905 also found me perfecting 
and patenting a horizontal direc- 
tional transmitting aerial and pre- 
dicting that I could soon reach the 
antipodes more easily than nearby 
places. 1905 was also notable for 
me as the year of my company’s 
suit against the DeForest Wireless 
Telegraph Co. (Inventor Lee De- 
Forest of the U. S., subsequently 
of ‘phonofilm’ fame). [n_ pro- 
nouncing his decision in my favor, 
Judge William K. Townsend of the 
U. S. Cireuit Court was at pains 
to dispel all doubt as to whether 
or not I was actually the founder 
of wireless telegraphy. In a magnif- 
icently flowery peroration, quite 
appropriately Latin in feeling, His 
Honor pictured me as a fearless 
forerunner, embarking courage- 
ously upon a limitless sea of Hert- 
zian waves. 

“I opened my stations to the public 
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in 1907, received the Nobel Prize in 
physics for 1909 and in 1910 talked 
to Buenos Aires from Ireland. Al- 
ways I was building up the power 
of my transmission and in 1912 
patented the ‘timed spark’ system, 
by which continuous discharges of 
exceedingly long waves (14,000 
metres and more) could be em- 
ployed. 

“1912 was also the year of the 
unpleasant ‘Marconi scandal,’ in 
which I had no part. The British 
Postoffice approved a tender of my 
British company to build stations 
for its use. Godfrey Isaacs, man- 
ager of both my British and Amer- 





ican companies, advised his brother 
Rufus, then Attorney General, later 
Lord Reading, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice and Viceroy of India, to buy 
shares in the American company. 
Rufus Isaacs bought £10,000 worth, 
soon selling £1,000 to David Lloyd- 
George, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The affair came _ to 
light. Mr. Lloyd-George was bit- 
terlv assailed for profiting private- 
ly from official information. Par- 
liament, however, acquitted me of 
all stigma and let the others off 
as having been merely ‘indiscreet.’ 

“In 1914 I was honored with the 
Grand Cross of the Victorian Or- 
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der. The Fritz and Franklin med- 
als in the U. S. were also mine; 
all the important crosses and decor- 
ations of Italy descended upon me; 
indeed in 1909 the King of Italy 
himself had nominated me as an 
Italian Senator, which I forthwith, 
of course, became. 

“When the War broke out, we 
radio engineers, all of us, at once 
fell to adapting radio to warfare. 
For my part, I returned to experi- 
ments of my boyhood with the 
short-wave range, seeking to de- 
vise means of secret communication. 
We evolved the ‘direction finder’ for 
spotting the enemy’s sending sta- 
tions and giving our own ships 
their bearings. I worked out a 
rudimentary (compared to now) 
system of ‘narrow-casting,’ using 
skeleton parabolic mirrors to con- 
verge my waves in a beam, thus 
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saving generative power and pre- 
venting messages from being dif- 
fused ‘broadcast’ into the enemy 
camp. My long-wave work also 
continued and in 1918 I reached 
Australia from Great Britain. 

“The inventive energy exerted 
during the War, and its later 
overflow into commercial and popu- 
lar radio when peace came, are well 
known. It was not, however, until 
1924, that we fully appreciated the 
superiority of short waves over 
long ones for daylight work. It is 
with short waves that all my pres- 
ent experiments are concerned; 
with short waves that I have sup- 
plied the British Postoffice with its 
Canadian ‘beam’ service and pro- 
pose linking the entire Empire. 
Here still, not to divagate upon 
my work in wireless telephony, my 
multiple message inventions, my 
experiments with music and many 
another related field, I find myself 
leading the world’s radio engi- 
neers.” 


But Senator Marconi is no lab- 
oratory-hugging genius like the 
late Charles Proteus Steinmetz or 
Thomas Alva Edison. He hunts the 
fox, rides the bicycle, dines at his 
club, has parties of young people 
aboard his yacht. In conquering a 
new world he has not lost an old. 


Inventions 


Last week the U. S. Patent 
Office,, making its annual report, 
signaled distress. It would have 
to have more employes, larger 
quarters, greater appropriations. 
The nation’s inventive genius, or 
more accurately the national pen- 
chant for protecting inventive ge- 
nius, had increased until there was 
a patent application filed for every 
thousandth inhabitant—110,000 in 
a year. The Office found itself 
with 58,000 applications still on 
the docket, despite its having 
cleared up 35,000 hangovers from 
the last three years, For the 
first time in history, the Office 
had felt obliged to rid itself of 
its vast accumulation of working 
models. Some 50,000 designs pat- 
ented prior to 1880 were turned 
over to museums; sime 2,500 were 
returned to heirs; several thousand 
were sold at public auction. 


Some inventions reported last 
week: 


. 


“Radiano”. Inventors Fred W. 
Roehm and Frank W. Adsit of 
Minneapolis announced the perfec- 
tion of a device to “revolutionize” 
the piano business, hard hit lately 
by radio and phonograph competi- 
tion. The device was the “radiano”, 
attachable to the sounding board 
of any piano, and with modifica- 
tions to violins, banjos, mandolins, 
to replace the microphone of a 
radio receiving set. Connected 
through the “radiano” with a 
radic’s amplifier circuit, the piano 
or stringed instrument’s sounding 
board would act, it was claimed, 
as aloud speaker, reproducing 
broadcasted piano tones with a 
clarity unattained hitherto; repro- 





ducing also the human voice, with- 
out metallic sound or microphone 
roar. The inventors boasted of 
overtures from leading piano man- 
ufactures, pointing out that manu- 
facturers of player pianos face the 
imminent expiration of their basic 
patents, 


Tank. The bear went over the 
mountain to see what he could see. 
Director of Tropical Research Wil- 
liam Beebe, of the New York Zoolo- 
gical Society, wants to go under 
the mountain—the mile-high moun- 
tain of the deep sea—to see what 
can be seen by the light of lumi- 
nous fishes, Last week he an- 
nounced that a leading steel cor- 
poration was making him a spe- 
cially designed deep-sea diving tank, 
doubtless on the order of Inventor 
Hartman’s “diving bell’? which has 
penetrated thousands of feet deeper 
than any live man ever went in 
the ocean and came back to tell 
about it (Time, Aug. 24, 1925). 
The tank is fitted with oxygen 
pumps and other breathing appar- 
atus and a glass window capable of 
withstanding many tons of pressure 
to the square inch. For illumina- 
tion he planned to depend entire- 
ly, at first, upon the abysmal bril- 
liance of deep sea creatures. 


Lobster Silk. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce received a re- 
port that one Dr. G. Kunike had 
been saving lobster and crab shells, 
bringing the chitin or bony struc- 
ture thereof into colloidal solution, 
passing it through a filter press 
and drawing it out into artificial 
silk threads of greater tensile 
strength than the cellulose imita- 
tion. Optimists saw a new indus- 
try arising, out of fish-house gar- 
bage cans. 


“Persuader.” Into police head- 
quarters in Manhattan last week 
marched one John J. Hise of High- 
town, Va., oppossum hunter ex- 
traoydinary. From his pocket he 
drew a revolver and flourished it 
at the Commissioner. That gentle- 
man and the fearless detectives 
gathered about him never flinched. 
They could see that Hunter Hise 
was not desperate and that his 
“nersuader”* was no common 
weapon. Upon its barrel was af- 
fixed a flashlight, of which Hunter 
Hise soon demonstrated that the 
beam was adjusted to centre upon 
the exact spot where a_ bullet 
fired from the barrel would strike. 
Hunter Hise had invented it last 
year as a surer means for hitting 
‘possums at night than the anti- 
quated combination of a gun and 
a light held in the hand or fas- 
tened on the head. He offered 
it to the Manhattan police force as 
a dead-shot device for shooting 
crooks in dark places. As surely 
as the flashlight, with a _ strong 
battery, found its mark, the trigger 
could be pulled with deadly effect. 


*Negro, and therefore Southern, collo- 
quialism for a lethal weapon. 
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tectives tricity works to make life more liv- trical contractor is the man for that 
tise able-—cutting down shadow with its job. Look to him for an installation 
at his light, making tasks of industry and ‘that will take care of your needs now 
ommon Published the home easier, quicker, safer. and years ahead. 
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Graybar Electric Co., Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 





Most chair backs 


pee eesespoe 


are useless - 


F YOU want to see something that 

will puzzle you, begin today to ob- 
serve the number of workers who sit 
away from their chair backs. Might as 
well sit ona soap box. Improper pos- 
ture causes a telling strain upon internal 
organs. Fatigue and poor work result— 
mot to mention serious ailments. One 
of the greatest drags upon alert pro- 
duction today is the worker who is 
““chair tired.” 
‘Through actual tests we have proven 
co executives of many of the world’s 
largest business institutions that cor- 
rect posture, as induced by Do/More 
Health Chairs, adds immeasurably to 
the alertness and efficiency of. seated 
workers. What these chairs will do for 
your business by giving you healthier 
workers, awake day in and day out, 
and consequent better production, can 
be definitely shown to you before you 
buy. Write for full particulars. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
Dept. 212 Elkhart, Ind, 


Send me information on 
the patented health prin- 


ciple of Do/More Health ; 
Chairs and how to adjust } 


each seated worker. 
Please attach to your 
letterhead.) 
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PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Henry Ford: “The National 
University of Ireland* last week 
offered me an honorary degree—in 
recognition of my Irish descent 
and for having set up a_ branch 
motor car factory at Cork.” 


Nathan Straus, 78, merchant- 
philanthropist: “To rouse Boston 
Jews into giving towards the $7,- 
500,000 which United Palestine Ap- 
peal fund wants to collect before 
next June, I reminded them last 
week that ‘the Rockefellers, both 
father and son, are devoting their 
millions to help the welfare of 
mankind, while a man like Henry 
Ford has engaged in a campaign 
against the Jewish people.’ Then 
I added, ‘If he submitted the facts 
to a committee of ten men of un- 
impeachable character, ministers 
and laymen, he would be fully con- 
vinced of the justice of my claim. 
Let him select eight and I will 
select two outstanding Christians, 
tried and true, to act on this com- 
mittee.’ Mr. Ford has not yet 
complied with my rhetorical sug- 
gestion.” 


. 


Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Navy: “I gasped not with 
horror when ‘Sergeant Major 
Jiggs,’ famed bulldog mascot of 
the Marines, was dropped from 
an airplane in a parachute and 
drifted crazily down to the crowd 
of spectators at the football game 
between the Quantico Marines and 
the Fort Benning (Ga.) Infantry, 
fortnight ago (TIME, Nov. 29). 
Ladies near me _ shuddered, hid 
their faces lest the intrepid bull- 
dog should meet his doom; some 
said, ‘How cruel!’ Bulldog Jiggs 
landed safely. ... Then last week 
I received letters from the Anti- 
Vivisection Society and from the 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals _ protesting 
against the aerial ride. I replied 
that the parachute jumper was 
no Bulldog Jiggs, but merely his 
plaster-paris effigy.” 


Fred Stone, stage comedian (now 
in Criss-Cross): “From Greenville, 
Ohio, I received a heavy brown 
pasteboard box, which I carried to 
the stage of the Globe Theatre, 
Manhattan, and opened in the pres- 
ence of a notary public. It con- 
tained several scrap-books, with 
clippings, photographs, letters and 
a typed autobiography up to 1890 
of my late friend, Annie Oakley 
Butler, ablest markswoman in his- 


*Founded in Dublin, 1909, it has three 
constituent colleges: the University Colleges 
of Cork, Galway and Dublin. In 1924 it had 
a faculty of 163; a student body of 1,975. 
The Irish Free State has only one other 
university: the University of Dublin (Trin- 
ity College), founded in 1591; faculty 86, 
student body 1,350. 








tory, who died last month (Timp, 
Nov. 15). There was no letter of 
explanation but it seemed apparent 
that Annie Oakley, with whom I 
played in a circus some 20 years 
ago: wished me to be her Bos- 
well.” 


John Pierpont Morgan _ MII: 
“Marching beside me as I debarked 
last week in Manhattan from Eng- 
land was my latest acquisition, 
Junever, pedigreed Labrador set- 
ter which I bought from _ the 
Duke of Connaught for $525. 
‘Junever,’ said I, ‘is a good dog for 
picking up dead birds.’ I used 
Junever while shooting grouse at 
my Scotland estate. I brought 
also two chests filled with rare 
manuscripts valued at $375,000, for 
the Morgan Library in Manhattan.” 


Earl Carroll: “I sailed last week 
for Manhattan from England, where 
I have just been enjoying a quiet 
holiday before my _ forthcoming 
Manhattan retrial for perjury 
(Time, May 31) in connection with 
a party, at which one of my 
chorus girls emerged naked from 
a bath of champagne. Dining in 
London with a dramatic critic, I 
remarked: ‘I find that in America 
leg shows bring cultured people all 
around me. In fact. I might be 
a prizefighter.’ ‘Then you would 
be popular over here,’ said he, 
1 replied: ‘I might even be made 
Knight of the Bath.’ ” 


Alfred Emanuel Smith, Governor 
of New York:. “I had fun one af- 
ternoon last week. Having rested 
myself at the Seaview Golf Club 
at Atlantic City, I went to the 
railroad station to meet Mrs. Smith 
and some friends coming from New 
York. I was 20 minutes early, so 
a group of urchins with a harmon- 
ica attracted me. Espying a red- 
headed lad among them, I said: 
‘How about a Charleston, sonny?’ 
The harmonica began to swell; the 
lads began to dance and wiggle. I 
tilted my derby, clapped my hands, 
shouted ‘Hey! Hey!’ while my foot 
beat time upon the sidewalks of 
Atlantic City. My wife and friends 
arrived, watched, were amused. 
When the lads were exhausted I 
threw them dimes and _ quarters, 
before leaving to have dinner at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel.” 


S. Parker Gilbert, Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations, economic 
“Emperor of Europe,” aged 34: “I 
rarely dance. But my wife was 
declared last week at an élite and 
informal dancing contest in Ber- 
lin the best Charleston dancer 
present. Despatches rumored my 
vexation at the alleged ribald shout 
of a U. S. youth: ‘Ray for you, 
Mrs. Gilbert! I’d like t’ see v’ 
“Black Bottom”! ” 


Tris Speaker: “‘I am through,’ 
said I, resigning last week as 
manager of Cleveland Indians (base- 
ball). My legs hurt me. Sport- 
writers kindly recalled my ‘brilliant’ 
centerfielding, my leadership of 
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Cleveland to world championship 
in 1920.” 


Leonor Fresnel Loree, President 
of the Delaware & Hudson R. R., 
and master of even greater rail 


RAILROADER LOREE 
. that incomprehensible some- 
thing which takes the bird to 
ite nest. . .” 


systems: “The Holland Society of 
New York gave me its 1926 medal. 
In its estimation I had ‘done most 
to promote the welfare of mankind’ 
in my particular field. Upon ac- 
cepting the medal, I made a speech, 
showing that in 1925 each freight 
employe in the U. S. handled 320,- 
019 tons of goods for each mile 
of transportation furnished. In 
Africa where blackamoor porters 
still carry freight on their backs, 
each is capable of but 152 ton-miles 
a year. I explained the three basic 
means of  transportation—horse- 
drawn (having lost ground long 
since); the self-contained unit 
(steam engine); the central power 
plant with ropes of power stretch- 
ing out (electric engines). I pre- 
dicted the long continuance of the 
second of these, the steam iocomo- 
tive, as the dominant means of 
accomplishing the main purpose of 
the railroad—the transportation of 
heavy articles over long distances. 
Electricity will supplant steam, but 
only locally. I described the dis- 
cipline of employes and _ touching 
on railroad management, said: ‘It 
is character and power of will that 
enables one, as a leader, to control 
masses of men. He must subject 
all alike, himself included, to that 
discipline which is a bond stronger 
than iron; more impervious than 
adamant. He must have not only 
courage and endurance, but also 
that indefatigable quality called 
“pluck,” and, as well, instinct, that 
incomprehensible something which 
takes the bird to its nest in the 
vast sameness of the prairie, or 
the bee to its home in the hollow 
tree hidden in the labyrinth of the 
forest,’ ” 








cd Christmas Giff 


Po for every member 


age 


Cy a ge 
Neer 


UY them something they will 

always appreciate and enjoy for 
all the Christmases to come—books 
from the Nelson New Century Library. 
For dad, Victor Hugo’s Novels. For 
brother, Dumas’ Romances. For 
mother, Browning, Dickens or Keats. 
For the youngsters, Stevenson, Scott 
or Washington Irving. 


There are over 165 titles of fiction, 
philosophy, essays and poetry represent- 
ing the world’s greatest authors in the 
Nelson New Century Library. 


Buy them separately or in sets at 
any good bookstore at prices only the 
House of Thomas Nelson & Sons with 


its one hundred years of mass pro- 
duction makes possible. 


Pick up a volume in your bookstore. 
Notice how handy and light the books 
are. Carry them easily in your pocket 
or handbag. How large and readable 
the type; how strong and lasting the 
leather binding; how beautiful and fine 
the Special Nelson India Paper! 


Make this Christmas a long-to-be 
remembered one—the beginning of a 
library of the kind of books your family 
has always wanted. 


Clip the Coupon 


Send for a free copy of 
our book lover's guide, 
“The Reading Year.” 


LD of the family | 


# 
as 
Pu 


a » 


The Books you have always 
wanted are in the 
Nelson New Century Library 


Browning (Robert) 

Complete in 6 volumes 
Dickens (Charles) 

Pickwick Papers 

Old Curiosity Sho 

David Copperfield, and Others 


Dumas (Alexandre) 
The Three Musketeers 
The Man in the Iron Mask 
The Count of Monte Cristo, and Others 
Eliot (George) 
Complete in 12 Volumes 
Hale (Edward Everett) 
The Man Without a Country, 
and Other Stories 
Hugo (Victor) 
Les Miserables 
Toilers of the Sea 
Ninety-Three, and Others 
Irving (Washington) 
Sketch Book i 
Kempis (Thomas a) 
Gf the Imitation of Christ 
Mac: wulay (Lord Thomas) 
Historical Essays 
Literary Essays 
Omar Khayyam 
Rubaiyat of 
Poe (Edgar Allan) 
Complete Poems and 
Short Stories (3 Vols.) 
Scott (Sir Walter) Novels 
Complete in 25 Volumes 
Shakespeare (William) 
Complete in 6 Volumes 
Stevenson (Robert Louis) 
Treasure Island 
Kidnapped 
Child’s Garden of Verses, and Others 


and many other titles by 
famous authors 


= THE NELSON 
NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


Each Volume a Classic 


Bound to Last 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, INC, T 12-26 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, by mail, free, The Reading Year, with intro- 


duction by John Buchan, containing a systematic reading guide 
of the best authors for the next twelve months. 


seeeeeecee 
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GERMANY IRELAND 


Attractive and comfortable accommo- 
dations are offered on the splendid 
steamers Resorute, Reviance, Ham- 
BuRG (new), DeuTscHLAND and ALBERT 
Barun. Also on the oneclass Cabin 
steamers CLEVELAND, THURINGIA and 
Wesrenauia. World famous cuisine 
and service. 


©Anund mworld 


138 day Cruise—25 Countries 
S. S. RESOLUTE 


Rates—$2000 and up 
Leaving New York, Jan. 6, 1927 


Gio the West Indies 
on the S. S. RELIANCE 


DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days 
JAN. 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days 
MARCH 30—15 days 


Rates $200 and $300 and up 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC, 
General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 


THE G cLORY OPG oD 
AND IN Lovine meteray oF 


lof good will and 
inspiration! In what way cyn you provide a 
greater beneficence to the cfmmunity, a more 
stately tribute to a loved one, a 
of the true memorial spirit? - /- That posterity may 


grishable record of so 


set of Deagan Chimes a b ype tablet commemor- 
ating the gift and setting { hs h its hallowed purpose. 
Literature, oo & beautiful memorial 


J. C.Deagan » Inc. 


243 Deagan Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Deagan Chimes— 
Played by organist from electric 
yboard. 


MISCELLANY 


Farm 


In 1911 one Samuel Meeks—a 
man of 45, looking much older, 
with vague eyes half-closed in a 
sunburned, drooping face—rose 
from his chair and walked uncer- 
tainly out of a courthouse in In- 
diana. He did not know quite 
where to go, but anyway he could 
not go back now—not to Logans- 
port. Alice Meeks, his wedded 
wife, had just divorced him. She 


complained that she found him a °- 


burden to her; she had kept him 
for a long time. Now he could go. 
She needed a man to work her 
ogg -..The judge agreed with 
er. 

Samuel Meeks stood in the sun- 
light in front of the courthouse 
steps. Alice was right—he mar- 
ried her to be kept, but. ..you 
got to like a person. Buckwheat 
cakes, with the brown bacon be- 
side them; nights when the win- 
dows rattled so you could _ not 
sleep, thinking how good it was 
to be warm. Sadness flooded him. 
He felt an immense, searching pity 
for himself, homeless, a wanderer. 

“Samuel Meeks!” 

He spun round. Alice was stand- 
ing on the steps with her lawyer. 
Her face was stern, but in her 
voice he detected—could it be?—a 
kindlier feeling. She was making 
him an offer. Without shame, filled 
only with gratitude, he accepted. 

Last week he completed his 15th 
year of service as hired man on 
her 300-acre farm. 


Sword 


One Ivan Manghikian, self-styled 
“American shoemaker” arrived at 
Paris recently from Moscow with a 
testimonial reading as_ follows: 
“General Antremick is proud to 
attest that Executioner Manghikian, 
attached to the Russian Armies, 
has to my knowledge rendered 
justice 364 times.” 

At Paris Ivan Manghikian mar- 
ried. One night last week he fell 
a-brooding. At last he unpacked 
his heavy executioner’s sword, sev- 
ered his wife’s neck with one deft 
blow while she slept. Arrested, Ex- 
Executioner Manghikian said: 
“There are 365 days in the year, 
but I had cut off only 364 heads. 
Now at last the number is com- 
plete.” 


“Jucks” 


In Cresco, Iowa, careful readers 
of the local newspaper lately 
shuddered with apprehension upon 
reading the following advertise- 
ment: 

“Kindly Frends: 

“Which I head 50 gal wine 
juice in cellar on Sunday night 
was stolen away. Which give no- 
tice to all town and other people in 
country in one of the jucks was 
poisen was put on side and was 
stolen too. 

“Yours truly (Signed) 
Jestrabb.” 
(30) 


. . . 


RELIGION 


Mrs. Belmont Broods 


Racing across the Atlantic to 
England last week, the S. S. Beren- 
garia celebrated Thanksgiving with 
a dinner. At the Captain’s table 
sat Her Majesty, Queen Marie of 
Rumania, At a small table, separ- 
ate, alone, brooded Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, champion of the inde- 
pendence of women, mother of 
Consuelo Vanderbilt, who was 
onetime Duchess of Marlborough 
(TIME, Nov. 22, Nov. 29). Mrs. 
Belmont avoided other passengers; 
when asked to speak, refused; be- 
tween meals sat reading. At times 
the book would rest in her lap, neg- 
lected, while her eyes saw far 
away. 

Meanwhile the Sacred Rota of 
Rome, harried by indignant Prot- 
estants, published the testimony 
it swore it received before annul- 
ling the marriage of Consuelo Van- 
derbilt to the Duke of Marlborough. 
This revealed breathtaking details. 
Before the Roman Catholic Diocese 
of Southwark, Eng., it stated, the 
Duke of Marlborough with Con- 
suelo, his onetime Duchess, and Mrs. 
Belmont, her mother, and Mrs. 
Mary V. S. Tiffany, Consuelo’s aunt, 
and Mrs. Lucy Jay, family friend, 
confirmed the following: In 1895, 
Consuelo Vanderbilt was secretly 
engaged to one Winthrop Ruther- 
furd. Her mother discovered s0; 
commanded separation on grounds 
of social prestige. Consuelo de- 
murred. Her mother’ threatened 
to shoot Mr. Rutherfurd, and go 
herself to the gallows; invited the 
young Duke of Marlborough to her 
home at Newport, where for two 
weeks he saw Consuelo. The Duke, 
departing for a U. S. tour, asked 
Consuelo’s hand. Consuelo  de- 
murred. The day after his de- 
parture, Mrs. Belmont announced 
his engagement to her daughter. 
A few weeks later, the Duke re- 
turned, a few days later was mar- 
ried. Twenty days later, testified 
the. Duke, his bride told him her 
part in the foregoing details. 

Winthrop Rutherfurd married in 
1920; now lives in Manhattan. In- 
terviewed, he admitted he “ad- 
mired” Miss Vanderbilt at the date 
in question; declined further com- 
ment. With these distressing rev- 
elations coming thick and _ fast, 
the Protestant half of Manhattan 
recalled that there was still a 
pronunciamento to come, a review 
of all the premises and conclusions 
which would undoubtedly clear the 
air, explain all. This would be 
the self-volunteered statement 
promised by Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop Manning. The Bishop, 
Society remembered, had _ once 
known sharp-tongued Mrs. Bel- 
mont; had excluded her name, as 
divorcee, from the year book of 
a charity home that she herself had 
founded in his diocese. The Bishop, 
in short, was keenly interested in 
Society; he knew Society; he would 
be able to clarify the special sig- 
nificance of this ducal affair. Be- 
fore a congregation of 1,000 at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
the Bishop delivered himself. “This 
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action of the Vatican cannot be 
passed over. It seems to be in- 
cumbent upon me to express to our 
clergy and people, and to any 
others who are interested, my judg- 
ment in the matter.” The action 
of Rome, he pursued, “seems wholly 
at variance with the teaching of 
the Roman Church as to the sacred- 
ness of marriage. ... What right 
has a Vatican court to pass upon 
the validity of marriage between 
members of another communion, 
solemnized in a Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in New York, under 
the laws of the U. S.... There 
is much evidence which runs 
counter to the decision. ... That 
any woman of middle age, after 
years of married life, should be 
willing to swear that her parents 
sold -her for worldly gain, 
against her will, is a scandal... . 
He came to his evident point: “If 
couples who have lived years in 
wedlock can procure annulments 
merely by discovering that undue 
pressure in some form was_ used 
at the time of their marriage, di- 
vorce will become unnecessary.” 


Roman Catholics devoted no time 
to answering a question which rose 
to the lips of many a Protestant: 
“Why does the Roman Catholic 
Church refuse to grant a divorce 
to a man and woman who have 
lived in civil wedlock; but instead 
grants an annulment, of which one 
effect is to inform the unhappy 
pair that they have been living 
together in an unmarried state?” 

Brushing aside this question of 
principle, the Roman Catholic 
clergy pointed out the perfect tech- 
nical propriety of the Vanderbilt- 
Marlborough annulment by the 
Rota, a court so august that the 
sheer weight of its legal machin- 
ery prevents it being set in motion 
except in behalf of litigants of 
some consequence. Said Father 
Parsons, editor of the Roman 
Catholic Weekly America, speaking 
over the radio at Manhattan: “Let 
it be remembered that the Rota 
has been sitting on cases such as 
this since 1323. For over 900 
years persons having grounds for 
believing that their marriages are 
invalid have appeared before it, 
producing their evidence... and 
the Rota after weighing this testi- 
mony renders its opinion. ... 
Moreover, let it be remembered, the 
decision of the Rota was a declara- 
tion and was not a decree....I 
am profoundly puzzled by Biship 
Manning’s attitude. ... The per- 
sons involved, though of Bishop 
Manning’s own communion, volun- 
tarily presented themselves before 
the Rota and sought its opinion.” 

Said the Rev. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, pastor of the Community 
Church Manhattan: “The action 
of the Pope is as impudent as it 
is illegal... . It implies that the 
Duke and the Duchess lived to- 
gether 25 years without being 
married.” 

Catholics pointed out that the 
Rota is not the Pope. 

Meanwhile the “High Church” 
Episcopalian weekly, the Living 
Church gleefully cried: “Give us, 
good Rota, some nice Latin words 





Isn't it natural? 


A EUROPEAN WIT says, “Americans not only 


want the best of everything — but spare 


nothing to get the best of everything.” 


A characteristic that explains, perhaps, why 


American cigarette smokers so willingly 


pay a few cents more to get Fatimas 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make?’ 


to use for a husband whose hus- 
bandship you have removed, and 
a wife upon whose wifehood you 
have trampled, for a marriage 
whose holy, sacramental character 
you have spurned and for a rdla- 
tionship to children which you have 
degraded unfathomably. ... How 
can one be sure he is married? 
Marriage standards in Rome and 
Soviet Russia appear to be ap- 
proaching a common plane.” 

Preacher John Roach Straton 
cried from his Baptist pulpit: 
“The pot is calling the kettle 
black!... I agree with Bishop 
Manning that the Catholic Church 
has invaded the precincts of his 
sect, but the Episcopal Churek in 
its relation to other denominations 
has assumed very much the same 
attitude of self-appointed superi- 
ority.” 

While U. S. clerics thus ful- 
minated some British newspapers 
devoted scarcely ten lines to Bishop 





LiGGETT & Myers ToBACco Co. 


Manning’s remarks, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury refused to 
open his lips. Frenchmen and 
Italians read attentively a_ state- 
ment by Monsignor Massimi, Au- 
ditor of the Sacred Rota: “The 
declaration that the Rota’s action 
was an intrusion and an imperti- 
nence leaves It unmoved because 
this is not the viewpoint of the 
Catholic Church. .. . The Catholic 
Church deems the Rota capable of 
examining the annulment not only 
of Protestant but of Jewish and 
Moslem marriages if the grounds 
are sufficient according to canon 
law.... Canon law regarding 
marriages is strictly according to 
divine law, which neither Protes- 
tants, Moslems nor Jews can dis- 
pute.” 

Aboard the Berengaria, sailing 
toward the land of the Duchy of 
Marlborough, feminist Mrs. Bel- 
mont read on in her book; her 
face impassive. 
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Select: your 
January Snvestments now 


FROM CURRENT OFFERINGS OF 


6 1 SMITH 
2/0 BONDS 


ANUARY and July. These are 
J the months in which interest and 
dividend payments are greatest, 
and in which maturing and called se- 
curities attain their greatest volume. 
These are the months, therefore, 
when sound investment securities are 
in greatest demand. 
If you postpone the selection of Jan- 
uary investments until January, you 
will find your choice greatly restricted 
by persons who have had the foresight 
to make their selections in advance, 
and ‘to reserve the issues and matu- 
rities they prefer for January delivery. 
There is another point to be considered. Each 
day that you spend seeking a suitable invest- 
ment in January costs you money. Each day 


represents a loss of interest, much or little, de- 
pending upon the amount you have to invest. 


; No Loss to Any Investor 
in 53 Years 


For December investment or January reserva- 
tion Smith Bonds offer you the liberalinterest 
rate of 614%, with State and Federal tax-free 
features that increase the yield. Each issue is 
strongly secured by a first mortgage on a mod- 
ern, income-producing city property, and pro- 
tected by safeguards that have resulted in our 
record of no Joss to any investor in 53 years. 


You now have a choice of bonds on properties 
in several of the great cities of the eastern 
United States, of maturities from 2 to 10 y ears 
and of $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations. 
You may invest outright or by monthly pay- 
ments of $10, $20, $s0 or more. Bonds will be 
reserved for January delivery without charge. 


In buying Smith Bonds you are dealing with 
one of the oldest and largest real estate bond 
houses in America; you are securing for your 
funds the safeguards maintained by a house 
which has demonstrated its good faith and in- 
tegrity, its technical knowledge and practical 
experience; which has ample capital and ex- 
tensive facilities; and which has protected its 
investors against loss for 53 years. 
* ke * 

Send your name and address on the form be- 
low for descriptions of current offerings of 
6%% Smith Bonds, and for our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


Ghe E H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 





EDUCATION 


Shrine to Learning 


Distinguished gentlemen, dan- 
gling golden keys from their watch- 
chains, made pilgrimage into his- 
toric Virginia, to listen at Williams- 
burg to the mellow accents of Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, Princeton poet- 
patriarch; to hear a sweet-voweled 
memorial poem by Dr. John Er- 
skine of Columbia (author, The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy and 
Galahad); to attend the prophetic 
utterance of Dr. Charles Franklin 
Thwing, president emeritus of 
Western Reserve University and 
president of Phi Beta Kappa, who 
dedicated before the gathering that 
scholarly brotherhood’s $100,000 
memorial auditorium. Dr. Oscar M. 
Voorhees, secretary of P. B. K.’s 
united chapters, presented the build- 
ing to William & Mary College 
and all soon swarmed through the 
three-arched brick edifice, admired 
the fireproof chamber for P. B. K. 
memorabilia (a replica of the famed 
Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tav- 
ern, where P. B. K. was founded 
150 years ago); the guest rooms, 
the auditorium, the pictures of 
the founders of the country’s scho- 
lastic hierarchy. There was a fes- 
tive meal with more speakers of 
distinction: Dr. 
of Manhattan, President Edwin A. 
Alderman of the University of Vir- 
ginia (representing Governor Byrd), 
President Mary E. Woolley of 
Mount Holyoke College. Among 
others present, though modestly 
silent, was John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
whose aid in the society’s current 
million-dollar endowment drive has 
not been confined to signing checks 
but has included extensive travel 
and speechmaking from city to 
city. 


THE PRESS 
(Continued from p. 22) 


eye-witness accounts of his conduct 
last summer in England, or to the 
famed note which Bobby Jones 
once sent the brazen-cheeked pro- 
fessional, curtly notifying him that 
if he made a point of being late 
at the tee for their match, the 
match was off. 

But a question of publishing 
ethics arose when Gene Sarazen 
declared that not only had he not 
written the article—few famed 
athletes, of course, write the arti- 
cles signed by them—but he had 
been shown the article by its au- 
thor, one Hubert I. Malkus of 
Manhattan, months ago, and re- 
fused to authorize its publication. 
Mr. Sarazen declared that he would 
sue Liberty for $100,000 libel dam- 


es. 
Behold the workings of modern 
publishing, at least as _ practised 


by Liberty. Executive Editor Har- 
vey Deuell, upon hearing of the 
action, protested that he had bought 
the article from “a reputable liter- 
ary agent” and printed it in good 
faith. The reputable literary 
agent, manager George T. Bye of 
the Putnam Syndicate, protested 


John H. Finley , 


“either Malkus or Sarazen is to 
blame. We handled it [the article] 
for Malkus in good faith and the 
editors of Liberty bought it not 
doubting that it had been approved 
by Sarazen.” 

All of which was doubtless “i 
good faith,” and Mr. Malkus 
seemed destined to be the eventual 
culprit. But the public had a 
glimpse of the labyrinth through 
which articles represented as being 
intimate, exclusive, confidential or 
first-hand may pass before they 
are served up under gaudy covers, 
a labyrinth through which no ed- 
itor, at least not Liberty’s, has 
time or inclination to check back 
on what he publishes. For the 
public it was a happy episode, with 
a deluder, for once, deluded. 


AERONAUTICS 


Germany Leads 


Some months ago (TIME, Aug. 
30) the U. S. Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce published a sur- 
vey that showed the U. S. lead- 
ing the world in commercial avi- 
ation with some 5,500,000 miles 
flown, some 200,000 passengers in 
the past year. The figures were 
misleading because: 1) The geog- 
raphical size of the U. S. sweiled 
the mileage total over figures for 
European countries; 2) The U. S. 
passengers were not carried over 
regularly scheduled lines from 
point to point, but included trippers 
and excursionists going up for 
trial spins at amusement parks. 
Last week figures on European 
aviation were published and few 
were surprised to see that Ger- 
many, rehabilitated, industrious, 
led all her neighbor nations in the 
air. Germans had flown 4,500,000 
miles, carrying 133,639 passengers 
over routes for the most part regu- 
larly scheduled. France was sec- 
ond with 2,928,447 miles flown and 
19,768 passengers. Great Britain 
covered 855,000 miles, carrying 14,- 
675 passengers. Again geographi- 
cal* differences accounted for the 
mileage discrepancies, at least in 
Britain’s case, but the enormous 
lead of Germany over the others 
in respect to passengers was most 
striking, reflecting as it did a 
highly developed network of air 
transport at the public disposal. 
Features of the European year 
were: the success of Belgium’s 
route to the Kongo, cutting the 
time from Brussels to three days 
from six weeks, the 70% increase 
of Austria’s air mileage in 1925 
over 1924, of 100% in passengers, 
of 180% in air freight. 
Professional 

Over the side of the S. S. Ho- 
meric, panting off Quarantine in 
New York Harbor, was swung 
a dark-bodied, white-winged sea- 
plane labeled Moth upon its slender 
thorax. The wings were unfolded 
and passengers jammed the Ho- 
meric’s rails to watch Sir Alan and 


Lady Cobham of England skim 
off to circle Manhattan and dip to 
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a reception committee ,waiting on 
an up-river pierhead. But the 
Moth would not rise. Built for 
still-water work, her pontoons could 
not cope with the heavy ground- 
swell that was running. She had 
to be towed forlornly ashore be- 
hind a tug. 

Sir Alan’s reception was no whit 
cooler, for all that. Encouraged by 
Publisher Lester D. Gardner of 
Aviation (weekly), he had come to 
the U. S. for a lecture tour in 
behalf of his passion and, of course, 
his pocketbook. His passion is, 
commercial and civil aviation—fly- 
ing for everybody—and in its serv- 
ice he has flown the length of 
Africa, the breadth of the seas 
between Britain and Australia 
(TIME, Oct. 11), without any prep- 
aration beforehand beyond ascer- 
taining where he gould pick up 
fuel. Interviewed, he spoke with 
scorn of parachutes: “Great heav- 
ens! If flying is so dangerous that 
you’ve got to use a parachute, then 
don’t fly. ... Or get a plane with 
more than one engine. . . . Stunt 
flying isn’t commercial aviation. 

. Flying is no greater step for- 
ward over driving an automobile 
than driving an auto was to cluck- 
ing to Old Bess between the shafts 
of the one-horse shay.” 


“Oil Hogs” 


Speed was no object for they had 
2,060 miles to go; getting there, 
from Hampton Roads, Va.,_ to 
Colon, Panama, was the main 
thing. None the less, the two big 
seaplanes vanished over the south- 
ern horizon seven minutes apart, 
droning for Cape Hatteras at a 
smart 80 knots or so. The de- 
stroyer Overton, the mine-sweeper 
Sandpiper and cruiser Saukee, 
strung down the Atlantic and sta- 


tioned off Cuba, turned on their 
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j Tie Eyes of the World are Sania upon = 
Detroit because of its remarkable growth age 


and prosperity. Its own people give daily ' 
evidence of their faith in its future by factory |. 
expansion, new industries, mammoth build- | 
ingsand theerection ofhomesandmorehomes. | 


Detroit’s natural beauty, its water and rail 
facilities, its industrial opportunities, 
its educational and home life advantages and 
its spirit of contentment and progress have 
attracted people from everywhere, 


' Fortunes have been made in Detroit Real Es- 
| tate—the investor has exceptional opportun- 


ity here, Yet this “Wonderful City” is only 


beginning its career as a great com- 

mercial and industrial center. 

We have compiled the 

vital, authoritative facts ree 


3 ina profusely illustrated 
| book which is mailed 
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and women) wanted 
in every community 


inthe United States. 


ORGANIZATION, 
Incorporated. 
Washington Blvd.Bldg. 
Detroit, U. S. A. 


searchlights as dusk fell, tilted their 
beams at agreed angles into the 
drizzly night. The cruisers Raleigh 
and Cincinnati and the mine-sweep- 
er Swan, stationed at intervals in 
the Caribbean, ‘stood by to scan 
the morning horizon. The Navy’s 
latest and perhaps greatest flight 
was scheduled to take about 24 
hours. 

The aircraft were the Navy’s 
big new, Packard-motored all-steel 
PN-10  seaplanes, built at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard especially 
for long-range scouting. The flight 
to Panama had been planned to 
test their efficiency and was to 
have been conducted under the 
supervision of the late Commander 
John Rodgers, hero of the Navy 
flight last year (TIME, Sept. 14, 
1925), in a PN-9 from California 
to Hawaii. After Commander 
Rodgers’ ironic death (TIME, Sept. 
6), the leadership had passed to 
Flight Commander Harold T. Bart- 
lett, son of a Connecticut school- 
master, seconded by Lieut. Byron J. 
Connell, son of a Monongahela 
River lock-master. With these 
two in the planes numbered for 
convenience 1 and 2, flew five 
others, including veterans of the 
transatlantic flight of the NC-4, 
the Hawaiian flight and René 
Fonck’s catastrophe. 

There had been 20 hours of final 
test-flying at Hampton Roads. Both 
planes had functioned perfectly 
when, loaded to weigh ten tons 
each, they set off (though No. 1, 
with Lieutenant Connell at the con- 
trols, had some difficulty rising). 
All night the flyers’ radio reports 
told of perfect control and condi- 
tions—until dawn, when, cutting 
across Cuba, Commander Bartlett 
was obliged to report that his 
ample cil supply was unaccount- 
ably being exhausted. The motors 
were evidently “oil hogs.” He de- 
scended at dawn at Nueva Gerona 
on the Isle of Pines, the non-stop 


flight half frustrated. 

Lieutenant Connell flew on in 
plane No. 1, but his reports soon 
paralleled Commander Bartlett’s. 
His starboard engine was heating 
up, under a furious oil pressure. 
Then his reports ceased. The 
Caribbean was silent save for Comr 
mander Bartlett’s dots and dashes 
requesting that some Navy ship 
bring more oil. 

At Washington, Admiral Ed- 
ward W. Eberle, chief of naval 
operations, gave orders for Com- 
mander Bartlett to stand by and 
then, as the hours passed with- 
out any word from Lieutenant 
Bartlett, commanded 24 Navy ves- 
sels—a battleship, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, a gunboat, a tug, a store- 
ship and the minesweepers—to drop 
all other duties, report to the Cin- 
cinnati and fan out over the Carib- 
bean on a search immediately. 

Late that evening, the Cincinnati 
found the missing plane, a con- 
necting rod (between crank-shaft 
and cylinder) broken by excessive 
strain due to oil pressure. Lieu- 
tenant Connell and his mates had 
not had to fall back on their 
stills (for drinking water) and 
fishlines—equipment the Hawaiian 
flight last year proved it advisable 
to carry. 

They towed PN-10 No. 1 into 
Guantanamo to await the transport 
Vega, despatched from Philadelphia 
with a new motor. Lieutenant 

. Connell begged to be allowed to 
complete this flight but was ordered 
to pack his plane on the transport 
and proceed to San Diego, Calif., 
whither both planes were to have 
flown from Panama. 

The PN-10 No. 2 ‘they filled with 
oil at the Isle of Pines and Com- 
mander Bartlett, tired but some- 
what consoled, alighted after eleven 
hours more flying (900 miles) at 
Colon. The Navy was far from 
discredited, but the PN-10 “oil 
hogs” were far from proven. 


Protect your 
packages all 
along the line 


PACKAGE sent by parcel post passes 

through many hands on the way to its 
destination. There are practically unavoid- 
able chances of accident, error and theft. 
You cannot absolutely insure the safe arrival 
of a package, but you can insure yourself 
against financial loss in the event that it is 
lost, damaged or stolen. A North America 
Parcel Post Insurance Coupon Book will 
enable you to insure each package as you 
wrap it, without red tape or delay. 


Insurance Company of 
North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 
“‘The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company’ 


} Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.T-126 ! 


Wants information on Parcel 
Post Insurance 
a ee eee 
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real estate security 


ost investment authorities consider a 

mortgage of 60% to 6634 % of the prop- 

erty value as conservative. The first mort- 

gages behind Securrry Bonns average less 

than 42% of the value of completed, fee simple 

2 sewer The value of each property is 
termined by three separate appraisals. 


67% with a $39,800,000 
® surety guarantee 


As additional security, payment of princi- 
pal and interest on each mortgage is guar- 
anteed unconditionally by the Maryland Casu- 
alty Company, with capital and surplus of 
$10,500,000 and total resources of $39,800- 
ooo. The guaranteed first mortgages are de- 
o— with the Maryland Trust Company, 
altimore, Md., as Trustee. 


6% on legal investments 
° for national banks 


Securrry Bonps measure up to national 
bank requirements, and thus are highly de- 
sirable also for individual investors. The 
yield is 6%, plus a refund of any State tax 
up to 5 mills. $100, $500, $1,000 denomina- 
tions. 1 to 5-year maturities. Write for the 
new illustrated booklet about 


SECURITY 
BONDS 


Poreeeweweececserereeecene eeeeccececccccesccesecececseesecceees a eeccenseee 


Mail to any of these Investment Bankers 
J. A.W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 


102 St. Pau! Street, Baltimore, Md. 
719 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Bodell & Company 
120 Broadway, New York City 
35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
10 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 
Harrison, Smith & Company 
1515 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
27 Pine Street, New York City 
Reinholdt & Company 
727 Boatman’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
James C. Willson & Company 
210 South sth Street, Louisville, Ky. ; 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your booklet, i 
“Security Bonds.” : 
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RRRaRRARRERRR AANA TRATES 
MILESTONES 


Born. To Mathilde McCormick 
Oser, granddaughter of John D. 
Rockefeller, a son, Peter Max, her 
second child, in Switzerland. She 
also has a daughter, now aged 
three. 
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Born. To Irving Berlin (com. 
poser) and Mrs. Berlin, a daughter, 
Mary Ellin, in Manhattan. 


Engaged, Cecil Desmond Bernard 
34 





Harmsworth, nephew of the late 
Lord Northcliffe (mewspapers); to 
Dorothy Alexander Heinlein, of 
Bridgeport, Ohio. 


Married. Margaretta Barnwell 
(“Peggy”) McNeal, Philadelphia 
horsewoman; to W. Deering Davis, 
onetime Chicago, now Paris horse- 
man; at Devon, Pa. 


Married. Ann Elizabeth Cudahy, 
22, granddaughter of Edward 
Aloysius Cudahy Sr. (Chicago and 
later Omaha meat packer); to Ray- 
mond Anthony Glenn (“Bob Cus- 
ter’), 28, cinema actor; in Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Married. Malcolm E. Nichols, 
Mayor of Boston; to Carrie M. 
Williams, twin sister of the late 
Mrs. Nichols. His son Clark, aged 
9, was best man; his son Dexter, 
7, ringbearer; his daughter Mar- 
jorie, 4, flower girl. 

Married. Winnaretta Singer, 
daughter of Paris Singer, of Paris, 
niece of Washington Singer, Sheriff 
of Wiltshire, Eng., and of Sir Mor- 
timer Singer, High Sheriff of Berk- 
shire, Eng.; to Sir Reginald Arthur 
St. John Leeds; in London. She is 
granddaughter of Isaac Merritt 
Singer (1811-75), Oswego, N. Y., 
perfecter of sewing machines, 
founder of the New Jersey cor- 
poration which now internationally 
controls 80% of the world’s output 
of sewing machines. Sir Mortimer, 
her uncle, balloonist and _ philan- 
thropist, became a British subject 
in 1900, was knighted in 1920, for 
having donated a War hospital. 


Died. Esme Howard, 22, eldest 
son of the Right Honorable Sir 
Esme Howard, British Ambassador 
to the U. S.; in London; after an 
illness of several years’ duration. 
The Ambassador, one of the most 
respected and popular in the dip- 
lomatic corps at Washington, re- 
turned to England a month ago 
when his son’s condition appeared 
critical and was with him when 
he died. 


Died. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
62, for the past 26 years pastor 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston 
(chief church of the New England 
Unitarian “Brahmins’”); in Boston; 
of apoplexy. 

Died. Leonid Krassin, 56, Rus- 
sian Soviet Chargé  d’Affaires 
(“Ambassador”) at London; in 
London, of pernicious anemia, 
after numerous blood transfusions 
had failed to save his life. “The 
Bourgeois Bolshevik,” he enjoyed 
the confidence of Lenin and Trot- 
sky although he held much more 
moderate views than theirs. He 
negotiated most of the commer- 
cial treaty on which Soviet com- 
merce rests today. He was rec- 
ognized as Ambassador at Berlin 
and Paris, but although he was 
accredited in London as an Am- 
bassador the British Government 
never recognized him as_ any- 
thing but a chargé d’affaires. Six 


thousand British Communists fol- 
lowed his coffin in London, 5,000 
German Communists shouted “Hail 
Moscow!” as it passed through 
Berlin. 


Died. Charles Patrick Joseph 
Mooney, 61, editor, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal; at his 
desk in Memphis; of apoplexy. 
Thoroughly-trained journalist, bed- 
rock Jacksonian Democrat, re- 
ligious fundamentalist, his loss 
to the South parallels that of 
“Lafe” Young (TIME, Nov. 29) to 


Towa. 


Died. John M. Browning, 171, 


famed U. S. firearms inventor; at 
Herstals, 
following a day’s work in Belgian 
government laboratories, with which 
he was connected. His inventions 
from the time he was 13 never 


Belg.; of heart failure 


lacked a market. Son of a rifle 
manufacturer in Ogden, Utah, he 
developed in time for the Spanish- 


Letters that Sell 


Can you write them? 
Want to know how? 


These days everybody has to write letters 
and all letters aim to sell something—goods, 
services, good-will. And letters that sell have 
to be good letters. ‘Drool’? won’t do, nor 
“pap”. Letters today have to be the kind that 
walk right up to folks and make them say, 
“Yes, indeed!” 

S. Roland Hall has a reputation for expertness 
in writing such letters. In his four meaty 
volumes he shows you how he has learned to 
getresults. And he has the teaching knack, too. 
He can teach you a good deal of what he knows. 
Iilustrations; actual experiences. ‘The genuine 
article by a man who has been through the mill, 


S. Roland Hall’s Library of 


“Practical Business Writing 


Four volumes, 1272 pages, 514 x 8, fully illustrated, 
library binding 


$1 in ten days and $2 monthly for five months 


In addition, these helpful books deal with 
writing business items for newspapers, articles 
for magazines, the editing of house organs, 
writing effective advertisements, making sur- 
veys, preparing reports, etc.—information that 
every business and professional man_ needs. 


Free Examination—Send No Money 


Judge the value of this dollars-and-cents set 
of books for yourself. The coupon below will 
put them on your desk. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 

370 Seventh Avenue, New York 

You may send me the 8. ROLAND HALL 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS WRITING LI 
BRARY for ten days’ free examination. P 

If the books are satisfactory, I will send $1 in 
ten days and $2 a month until your special price 
of $11 has been paid. If not wanted, I will write 
you for shipping instructions, 


Signed 
DL. «a0 cot weaaeded eaeees@ees oer 
Position 


Company 
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American war his Browning ma- 
chine gun. Its chief features were 
lightness of carriage and utilization 
of the recoil from one shot in 
firing another, 


Died. Frank Butler, 76, widow- 

er of markswoman Annie Oakley 
(“Little Sureshot”) Butler, in 
Ferndale, Mich., of “broken heart,” 
within three weeks of his wife. 
He was himself a onetime noted 
marksman, but after competing 
with Annie Oakley, then 16, he 
married her forthwith, becoming 
her manager. 


Died. William Latimer Jones, 61, 

president of Jones & Laughlin, 
steel makers; in Pittsburgh, of 
pneumonia. 


Died. Harry Armour, 80, British 
sportsman; in the saddle, at a meet 
in Linlithgow, Scotland. By his 
own direction, he was buried in 
full hunting dress, booted, spurred. 


Died. Facundo Bacardi, 84, who 
with his brother, the late Emilio 
Bacardi, founded the Bacardi Rum 
Distillery ($50,000,000 assets); in 
Havana, of arterio sclerosis. De- 
spite U. S. Prohibition, he reported 
himself so prosperous as to be un- 
able to meet orders from Europe, 
Canada, South America. 


Died. Ted, brown bear; in Del- 
aware Park Zoo, Buffalo; in a fight 
with his brother and 14-years’ com- 
panion, Bill. Previous disagree- 
ments (over food) had been allayed 
by streams of cold water played 
upon the combatants. The _ pres- 
ent fatality occurred just before 
dawn; origin of dispute unknown. 


bythe Oil Burning S.S. VANDYCK 


From New York Feb. 5th 
Returning April 5th 

One of the famous V-Fleet of the Lamport & 
Holt Line, specially built for tropical voyaging— 
perfect ventilation, 

THE MARDI GRAS AT RIO: a spectacle 
called the world’s greatest. 

Other cities visited are : Sao Paulo—Montevi- 
deo—Buenos Aires—Santos— Trinidad —Barbados 
—San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Atour that’s different—60 days of real vaca- 
tion to new lands of scenic wonders, 

All Expenses—The cost of the tour includes 
all expenses, sightseeing, hotels, guides, etc. 
Apply to Sanderson C7 Son, Inc., “Room 10$, 
26 Broadway, New York, or local tourist 
agency, for Illustrated Literature. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


Ad. 2 


BUSINESS 


Kolossal 


This took place the spring of 
1911, before War and Kultur, be- 
fore Prohibition. ... 

Adolphus Busch, St. Louis beer- 
maker and Lillie Eberhard An- 
heuser Busch had been married 50 
years, and they had to celebrate. 
First, 5,000 employes of the An- 
heuser-Busch breweries were given 
the day off, and gifts of $5,000 
each went to various German- 
American charities. Adolphus gave 
his Lillie a crown of gold, studded 
with pearls and diamonds. William 
Howard Taft, then President, sent 
gifts. So did his predecessor, 
Theodore Roosevelt; and the then 
Kaiser _Wilhelm der Zweite, par- 
ticular friend of the St. Louis 
brew master. Everyone sent gifts, 
$500,000 worth, flowers, $50,000 
worth. Adclphus Busch could think 
only in multiples’ of 50 that day 
as squads of relatives and platoons 
of friends came to his 40-acre 
flower garden at Pasadena, Calif., 
to wish the couple felicitations. 
He, merry and expansive, witha] 
a littie ill, welcomed them, fed 
them, entertained them, as no man 
since Roman politicians has done. 
“Kolossal,” cried guests. 

Then he went to his castle on 
the Rhine, at Langenschwalbach in 
Prussia, dainty town, famed for its 
iron and carbonic waters. Adol- 
phus Busch had money, stupendous 
amounts to the minds of his castle 
servants and the country folk. His 
breweries at St. Louis, Vereinigten 
Staaten, were making 1,599,459 
barrels of good beer every year. 
His maroon-painted trucks with 
the spread-eagle trademark rum- 
bled through every large U. S. 
city delivering cases of beer to 
barrooms, clubs and homes. He 
was wealthy It was Kolossal, his 
casual —— of entire hotels to ac- 
commodate his guests for a_ season. 

That same summer of 1911 he 
learned that the American Medical 
Association was to meet at Los 
Angeles. So from Langenschwal- 
bach he ordered a Kolossal barbe- 
cue prepared. There was so much 
meat roasting in the pits that 
cooks had to dig it up with 
pitchforks and spades. 

In 1913, Busch died, aged 71, 
and miserable with dropsy; in his 
Rhenish castle. 


His oldest son, August A. Busch, 
took charge of the Anheuser-Busch 
interests. He became the active 
head of two large St. Louis fam- 
ilies, the Anheusers and_ the 
Busches, who have been in close 
marital and business relations ever 
since Adolphus Busch, rich immi- 
grant, sold grain to Eberhard An- 
heuser, small brewer of St. Louis, 
and became his partner. 

The Kolossal beer business they 
had built up seemed ruined when 
Prohibition was put into effect. In 
St. Louis their factories covered 70 
city blocks. They had 7,000 to 
8,000 men all specialists in beer- 
making and selling; $50,000,000 


Just Overnight 
from New Yorke 


the Baths, 
the Radio-Active 
Waters of 


Europe at... 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 

other place like this—where 
the Radio-active mineral 
springs and the natural Nau- 
heim brine baths offer you all 
the advantages of European 
Spas. And here, every year, 
leaders in American social 
and business life come regu- 
larly to relax and rejuvenate 
—to drink the waters and 
take the “‘Cure.” 

An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A set- 
ting of matchless scenic love- 
liness in the heart of the Fin- 
ger Lake country. A justly 
famous Cuisine, with private 
Dairy and Foultry farms. A 
daily concert program. Visit 
“The American Nauheim” 
for two weeks this winter— 
and take off ten years! 

: 5 
The baths and other treatments 
are especially suitable for heart, 
circulatory, kidney, nutritional and 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obe..ty. Complete med- 
ical and eae pg facli- 
ls 


ties, and modern aids to diagnosis. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E, LEFFINGWELL, President 


Write for booklets 


and special winter rates 
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There are famous golf courses today where the ancient 
Hawaiian chiefs played Maika— a hind of bowls. 
With marvelous skill, a small lava stone disc was 
bowled between two upright sticks. The best Maika 
players were said to bowl over 150 yards, 


Five days beyond the Golden Gate, 
the Hawaiian Islands lift their crests 
of misty jade above a sparkling sea. 
Five nights away, the orange moon 
floods Manoa Valley with its spell— 
the long combers creaming on Wai- 
kiki’s bar race shoreward, 


Here every sport is at its best —swim- 
ming in limpid waters, golf, tennis, 
polo, horseback riding, motoring 
through scenery that is unmatched 
anywhere on earth. 


Go now to Hawaii or the South Seas. 
Go now and let the memory of at 
least one happy voyage to “the love- 
liest spot on earth” remain as a treas- 
ured memory forever in your heart. 


Every Wednesday one of the famous 
Matson fleet leaves the Golden Gate 
with new adventurers to this land of 
high romance. (Wonderful all-in- 


clusive tours $270, up!) 


~ 


The new Matson Liner MALOLO ( Fly- 

ing Fish) will make her maiden trip 

in May, 1927,, All the comfort, luxury 

and scientific refinements found in the 

fest hotels aré embodied in this pa- 
latial ship. 


—_ 


The ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL, erect- 
ed at a cost of over $3,500,000, takes 
rank among the most delightful hotels 
an the world. Opening February 1,'27- 


Matson 


Navigation Company 


Te, 
J 
é 


f Matson Navigation Co., 
= mE. 223 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send literature on a 
Check here 


v4 trip to Hawaii. 


Here is 4¢ in stamps to cover mailing literature es- 
Check here 


pecially prepared for use in schools. 


invested in tangible properties; in- 
ealculable goodwill. It cost them 
$30,000 to open their doors each 
day, and they might no longer 


make beer. 


August A. Busch had antici- 
pated Prohibition by manufacturing 
“Bevo,” a grain drink. Although 
his heart was not in its manufac- 
ture, he developed a great volume 
of sales for this brew. (He per- 


© International 


AucGusT A. BUSCH 
. . . borrowed for “Bevo” 


sonally directs his company’s ad- 
vertising and promotion work; lays 
out campaigns; analyzes sales pos- 
bilities.) In making’ Bevo, he 
explained in last week’s issue of 
Forbes: “We hardly proved our- 
selves prophets. We failed to 
diagnose correctly in advance the 
psychological reactions of the peo- 
ple to Prohibition legislation. We 
did not foresee the lessened respect 
for law which actually developed. 
We never anticipated the enormous 
increase which took place in the 
production and consumption of al- 
coholic beverages, even as com- 
pared with pre-Prohibition days, by 
way of moonshine, home brew and 
smuggled whiskey, and the corre- 
sponding decrease in the demand 
for soft drinks.” 

After six months of Prohibition, 
“Bevo,” sales fell off. The North, 
used to good beer, disliked “Bevo.” 
In the South it continues popular. 
Mr. Busch sat down to figure out 
just what he could do. His rel- 
atives depended upon him for 
income, employes for work, custom- 
ers for drinks. Basically, he de- 
cided, he was a converter of grain. 
Grain was the unique feature of 
his business. The problem was: 
What could his factories, equipment 
and men make out of grain? They 
could and do make “Bevo,” near 
beer, ginger ale, root beer, malt 
extracts, food tonics, grape drinks, 
starch, glucose, syrups; live stock 
and poultry foods from the grain 
residues; yeast, which is rapidly 
becoming an important product. 
His wagon works he re-arranged 
so that it could make motor truck 


and bus bodies. His cabinet work- 
ers who used to make bar fixtures 
were idle. He set them to mak- 
ing cabinets for ice cream par- 
lors. His refrigerating engineers 
devised a refrigerated motor truck 
and compact drug store coolers. 
In Manhattan, New Orleans and 
Oklahoma City, Anheuser-Busch 
branches are making 1,000,000 gal- 
lons of ice cream yearly. Branches 
make 750,000 tons of ice each year 
and operate 14,000,000 cu. ft. of 
refrigerating space. 

It was hard for August A. Busch 
to go to the banks for money 
wherewith to transform the busi- 
ness his father left him. “For 
decades we had been in the posi- 
tion of being able to loan to the 
banks, rather than to borrow from 
them. But neither in point of 
volume, nor in margin of profit, 
could the new products at first 
come up to the old, and borrowing 
was essential.” Four years ago 
Anheuser-Busch was breaking even. 
That was remarkable after the 
complete break-up of the business. 
This year profits, although not of 
the pre-Prohibition magnitude, are 
high. In ten years August A. 
Busch expects them to be Kolossal. 
He then will sail to his castle on 
the Rhine, to hunt the wild boar 


in peace of soul. 


Deserted Town 


Oliver Goldsmith sorrowing over 
the Deserted Village was brought 
to mind last week when the 8,000 
folk of Ware, Massachusetts mill 
town, looked despairingly at one 
another. The cause: most of them 
work in the textile mills of Otis 
Co., making cotton suitings, awn- 
ings, denims, knit goods, stockings 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


121 days, $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss ‘‘California’’ sailing Jan. 19 
7TH CRUISE; 19 DAYS JAPAN-CHINA 
OPTION 17 DAYS INDIA; PALESTINE 
AND GREECE; also includes Havana, 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
Manila, Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy 
and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ss ‘“Transylvania”’ sailing Jan. 29 
23RD CRUISE; SPAIN (Madrid-Cordova- 
Granada) 15 DAYS PALESTINE AND 
EGYPT; also includes Madeira, Lisbon, 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 
Italy and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 
3RD NORWAY-MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE: July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300. 


Frank C. Clark 


Times Building, New York 
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and cotton underwear. The com- 
pany has been in Ware since 1835. 
Girls and boys go to work with 
their grandparents. Families live 
in its tenements. They rent com- 
pany six-room cottages for $1.50 
a week. Otis Co. has been Ware’s 
maintenance and its culture. Last 
week company stockholders were 
planning to move their works to 
Alabama where “poor whites” 
work longer hours and for less 
money than at Ware. Yet fac- 
tory work pays better than farm- 
ing, with cotton at 12c a pound. 
Ware hopes that Henry Ford who 
is re-establishing Colonial indus- 
tries at Sudbury, Mass., will come 
to Ware and keep the mills going. 
. ‘ . 

Symptomatic. 

Nineteen banks closed in Palo 
Alto and Kossuth counties, Iowa; 
another string closed in Clay coun- 
ty, Iowa; there followed the sus- 
pension of the Clarinda (Iowa) 
National Bank. Tellers, book- 
keepers and businessmen canvassed 
the countryside to persuade de- 
positors to leave their money in 
the embarrassed banks. 

This was the situation in Iowa 
last week, reminiscent of the Flori- 
da-Georgia bank troubles of the 
last summer (TIME, July 26). Six 
years ago there was similar un- 
rest among U.S. banks. Consider- 
able numbers of them failed, prelude 
to the 1920-21 business depression. 
Is this Iowa situation symptomatic 
of a national condition? The Iowa 
State Banking Department hast- 
ened to make up a bulletin: “The 
condition is purely local. It is 
simply a concerted action on the 
part of the banks to stop con- 
tinued unwarranted withdrawals.” 
After a few days some of the 
banks reopened to honor demands 
for withdrawing money. 


Seat 


Again the record price for one 
of the 1,100 New York Stock Ex- 
change seats has risen—from the 
recent price of $160,000 (TIME, 
Nov. 22) to $170,000. As soon ag 
William J. McCall sold his seat to 
Howard Wasserman for that sum, 
$175,000 was offered without at- 
tracting sellers. 


It must be understood that these 
increasing records are only relative 
to the amount of business accom- 
plished on the Stock Exchange 
floor. Thus, in 1914 the daily trad- 
ing averaged 460,000 shares and a 
seat was worth $94,000, or 20c a 


share. This year the daily _trad- 
ing has averaged 1,548,460 shares, 


which (at the 20c rate) would 
make a seat worth $309,700. At 
$170,000 the cost of daily trading 
is about 1le a share. 


St. Paul 

Except for formal ratification, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the Na- 
tional City Co. of Manhattan, 
who represent the reorganization 
committee of bondholders, own the 
onetime Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, a system estimated 
at $750,000,000. They bought it at 


. . 


an auction sale in Butte, Mont., last 


“ week for $140,000,000 and their 


promise to untangle the _ road’s 
debts, no light task. For the pres- 
ent there will be no change among 
the operating. executives. But the 
system’s name has been altered to 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Pacific 
Railroad, with “The Milwaukee” 
as the nickname to be popularized. 
In St. Paul, famed neighbor of 
famed Minneapolis, Minn., this re- 
naming is viewed with vexation. 


White Star 


The International Mercantile 
Marine Co. (J. P. Morgan & Co.) 
sold the White Star Line, the only 
profitable part of its fleets, last 
week to the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co. for $34,000,000. The 
late J. P. Morgan could find no 
Judge Gary for the shipping trust 
he planned in 1902, although he 
did get the ablest shipping execu- 
tive on the Atlantic seaboard, 
Philip Albright .Small° Franklin, 
for president. Mr. Franklin has had 
many things to fight—foreign com- 
petition, inertia of U. S. shippers, 
a heavy $36,000,000 bonded in- 
debtedness, most of all legislative 
handicaps. No other government 
regulates wages, conditions of 
work and contracts of its seamen 
as does the U. S., and to that 
extent at least foreign shipping 
concerns have had an advantage 
over U. S. competitors. Morgan’s 
International Mercantile Marine 
has never paid a common dividend; 
its accumulated, unpaid preferred 
dividends ‘are 64% of their face 
value; its yearly deficit has been, 
since 1923, $2,500,000. So the Mor- 


gan dream flits. 

In 1839, a big-headed, slim girl 
of 20, Queen Victoria of England, 
signed a charter authorizing the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. to 
operate its 14 paddle-wheel steam- 
ers between England and the West 
Indies. That shipping business 
prospered although sometimes the 
new-fangled engines broke down 
and the captains had to _ hoist 
sails) When modern screw _pro- 
pellers were invented, the Royal 
Mail was the first to adopt the 
device. When there happened to 
be bargains in ships, Royal Mail 
bought them. Now its fleets, in- 
cluding the 500,000 tons of the 
White Star Line, count 2.500,000 
gross tonnage, the largest shipping 
organization in the world, says 
Owen Cosby Philipps, Baron Kyl- 
sant, its chairman and managing 
director. 


~ . . 


The White Star sale has no 
political significance. When J. P. 
Morgan bought the line 24 years 
ago, the British government stipu- 
lated that all fis properties re- 
main under British registry. That 
meant that the U. S. ownership 
was merely financial, just an in- 
vestment (TIME, May 17). Great 
Britain retained control of the 
vessels in case of war or other 
emergency and the U. S. Govern- 
ment had no rights over them, ex- 
cept such as might be ceded by 
a friendly Great Britain, 





The CRUISES 
SUPREME 


Sailing to the Inland Sea 


thespecially chartered 
White Star Liner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor” 


Famous for her lux- 
urious appointments 
and equipment. 


From New York January 22nd 
Returning March 30th, 1927 


Oi: Mediterranean is one of 
the first lures of all in- 
formed Travellers. It is the Sea 


of Romantic History, infinite 
color, a superb climate and a 
great variety of human life and 
scenic grandeur. 
The Homeric Winter Cruise 
occupies 67 days in springlike 
weather—along an enchanting 
route, including Madeira, 
Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis 
& Goulette), Naples, Athens 
Phaleron Bay), Constanti- 
nople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Palermo, 


Monaco, Southampton (for 
London)andbacktoNewYork. 


Worth-while shore excursions. 
Entertainments aboard to suit all 
tastes. A long stay in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. Stop-over privi- 
leges in Europe. 
Cook’s matchless service attends 
to all your wants. 


cA New Way 
eAround the World 


Via the Southern Hemisphere. Unlike 

any previous World Voyage. ANew Tour 

of Educational and Recreative Travel. 
The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Australia, The East Indies, 
Ceylon, South and East Africa and 
South America—a major voyage of 
surpassing interest. 


Aboard the Famous Cunard Cruise Ship 


FRANCONIA 


Sailing from New York January 12th 
From Los Angeles January 28th 
Returning to New York June 2nd, 1927 


lllustrated Cruise Guide Book and full 
information upon request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
IN Toronto Montreal Vancouver ¢ 
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Cali. ° 
gle dey man 
ness upon the entire 


She gives health, joy and 
all-year playgrounds to the 
children; variety and the 
stimulus of a novel exper- 
ience to men and women 
alike. 


California is a magnificent 
relief—a gallant adventure 
—dovetailed into the pro- 
saic labors of every-day 
living. 

The Santa Fe operates five 
daily trains to California 
—all of them top-notchers 
in their class. But the very 
best train is the new Chief 
—extra fast, extra fine, ex- 
tra fare. Only two business 
days on the way—Fred 
Harvey dining service on 
the Santa Fe is supreme in 
the world of travel. 


After California — Hawaii 


we eR _just mail this 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1137 Railway Exchange, Chicago, II. 


California and Grand Canyon. 
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Football 


With a tooth in the air, and 110,- 
000 (the biggest crowd that ever 
saw a U. S. football game) in the 
stands, the Navy met the Army in 
Chicago. The Navy goat had a 
room and bath at the Drake hotel— 
but where was the mule? Running, 
passing, kicking, Midshipmen Cald- 
well, Hamilton, Schuber _ scored 
twice before the second period was 
over. Out ran Lighthorse Harry 
Wilson, Army back, bored to a 
touchdown; the Navy dropped a 
punt, the Army scored again, and 
while guns went off, cornets brayed, 
airplanes skipped, tanks gamboled, 
men in blue and men in grey 
marched and countermarched and 
the Secretary of War met the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in midfield and 
shook hands politely. The score 
was 14 to 14. Cagle of the Army 
finagled through 44 yards for a 
touchdown. Shapley of the Navy 
lost his temper but kept enough 
control to pave the way for an- 
other touchdown. Score: 21 to 21. 





Brown’s eleven iron men went out 
to clip through Colgate’s lather. 
But Colgate’s backs were slippery, 
the Colgate line stood stiff as bris- 
tles, and Colgate, beaten only by 
the Navy, did what no other team 
has done to Brown, holding the 
almost-national champions to a 10 
to 10 tie. 


. . - 


Knute Rockne knew his men covld 
beat Carnegie Tech. He packed his 
bag and went to Chicago to see the 
Army-Navy game. Into the fold 
on Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, stole 
a rowdy-dow team from Carnegie 
Tech, rocked Rockne’s’ unbeaten 
Baby Buntings asleep, 19 to 0. 


Molinet of Cornell steered his 
big, red and rejuvenated apple-cart 
against a Penn team which wav- 
ered in the first half, and came out 
with locker-room courage after the 
intermission to tie the score with 
a field goal and a touchdown, 10 
to 10. 

Welch, Hagan and Rooney of 
Pittsburgh, badly erin-go-broken at 
the start, scored 17 points in the 
second half to beat Penn State. 
The statesmen protested Welch’s 
first touchdown—a run of 54 yards. 
They said he had stepped out of 
bounds and perhaps they were 
right, but the touchdown counted 
and so did the others that made 
the score 24 to 6. 


i 
In a game pocked with penalties, 
Nork of Georgetown tossed and 
squiggled his way through a rough 
Detroit team to win, 19 to 0. 


Summary. So ended a football 
season which has produced a great 
many good teams, and not a single 
“championship” team, a great many 
stars, and not a Grange. Students 





of Northwestern University rocked 
Chicago with fires and yells last 
week by way of asserting that 
their team has won the champion- 
ship of the Big Ten conference. 
They base their claim on the fact 
that Northwestern (beaten by 
Notre Dame) has won its other 
games by bigger margins than 
Michigan. They forget that Mich- 
igan (beaten by the Navy) had the 
harder schedule. Chicago, Iowa and 
Indiana went through the season 
without winning a single Conference 
game. Brown played three games 
with the same eleven men. The 
Army-Navy game (above) set a 
new record for attendance. New 
York University had the best team 
in its history, a team that might 
even be called “championship” if it 
had not lost to Nebraska.  La- 
fayette, fast and adroit, was not 
beaten by any of the teams on its 
not-too-formidable list. The Navy 
—all in all perhaps the best team 
in the U. S.—had the hardest sched- 


ule: Purdue, Princeton, Colgate, 
Michigan, Georgetown and_ the 
Army. 

Among individuals, there are 


many great players who have re- 
ceived little publicity. Spears of 
Vanderbilt is as good a quarter- 
back as you would be likely to 
find anywhere. Grube of Lafayette 
is a sensational end; so are the 
two Brown extremities—Towle and 
Broda. Boerniger of Notre Dame 
has been called the country’s best 
centre—so has Jack Butler of 
Penn. Wickhorst of the Navy, 
Sprague of the Army, Connaughton 
of Georgetown, Cothran of Lafay- 
ette are famous tackles. For All- 
American quarterback, some critics 
say Benjamin Friedman of Michi- 
gan; others, Kaer of Southern Cali- 
fornia (the highest scoring player 
in the country); others, Caulkins of 
Princeton, whom Roper has called 
the best field general he ever de- 
veloped. Galloping backs are 
numberless—Mishel of Brown; 
Hamilton and Shapley of the Navy; 
Peters of Illinois; Murrell, Wilson 
and Cagle of the Army (the year’s 
greatest combination of stars on 
any single team); - eel-hipped 
Jacob Slagle of Princeton; Joesting 
of Minnesota. 





THEATRE 





New Plays 


This Was a Man. Precocious 
Noel Coward, incessant tosser-off 
of suavely sexual plays, tossed 
this one off a bit too carelessly. 
Though the Lord Chamberlain 
suppressed the piece in London, 
Broadway showed signs last week 
of yawning at one more husband 
world-wearily indifferent to his 
cuckoldom. 

The wife (Francine Larrimore) 
is given ample scope for gliding 
sinuously from chair to chair and 
finally into the bed of her hus- 
band’s friend, Major Bathurst 
(Nigel Bruce), just prior to the 
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Books That Have Changed the World’s Ideas! 


What magnificent books are these! Read the authors’ names—a roll-call 
of the world’s most daring and original writers: Ruskin, Tolstoi, Wells, 
Kropotkin, Veblen, Darwin, Draper, and others. These are the mighty 
men whose masterpieces challenged and changed the world’s ideas. 
You will want to read these books. Glance at the titles, select the volumes 
you want, and get them at cost price—only 50 cents each! 


Full Library Size—Well Printed—Clothbound 
Only 50c. each—Order by Number 


Social Science Classics 
1, RUSKIN’s VIEWS OF S0- 
CIAL_ JUSTICE, John Rus- 
kin. Edited with Introduc- 
tion by James Fuchs, 
WAR—PATRIOTISM— 
PEACE, Leo Tolstoi. Edi- 
ted with Introduction by 
Scott Nearing. 
‘THE ESSENTIALSOF MARX. 
Karl Marx. Edited with 
Introduction by Algernon 


Lee. 

IMPERIALISM—THE STATE 
AND REVOLUTION. Nikolai 
Lenin. 

5. ‘THE CONQUEST OF BREAD. 
Peter Kropotkin. 
LONDON'S ESSAYS OF RE- 
VOLT. Jack London. Edi- 
ted with Introduction by 
Leonard D. Abbott. 
Love's COMING OF AGE. 
Edward Carpenter. 

. THE THEORY OF THE LEI- 
SURE CLass. Thorstein 
Veblen. 

. THES TATE. Franz Oppen- 
heimer. 

PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 


Henry George (Abridged). 


14. INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. Ben- 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


jamin R. Tucker. Edited 
r Introduction by C, 
. 8. 


Current Social Science 
Studies 


OUT OF THE Past. R. W. 
Postgate. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SCI- 
ENTIFIC SOCIALISM. A. 8. 
Sachs. 

NEw TACTICS IN SOCIAL 
CONFLICT. Symposium. 
Edited by Harry W. Laid- 
ler and Nornian Thomas. 
. THE BRITISH GENERAL 
STRIKE. Scott Nearing. 


Radical Fiction 


LOOKING BACKWARD. Ed- 
ward Bellamy. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE. 
William Morris. 

THE JUNGLE. Upton Sin- 
clair. 

YERNEY's Justice. Ivan 
Cankar. Translated by 
Louis Adamic. 


Educational Outlines 


28. THe A B C oF EvoLte 
TION. Vance Randolph. 

30. THe A B C OF ASTRON- 
omy. Jay L. B. Taylor. 


Great Books Made Easy 


33. THe DESCENT OF MAN. 
Charles Darwin. t ummar- 
ized by Newell R. ‘Tripp. 

34. THE RIDDLE OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. Ernst Haeckel. 
Summarized by Vance 
Randolph. 

35. History OF CIVILIZATION 
IN ENGLAND. Henry 
Thomas Buckle. Summar- 
ized by Clement Wood, 

36. HIsToRY OF EUROPEAN 
Morals. W. FE. H. Lecky. 
Summarized by Clement 
Wood. 

HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
ETWEEN RELIGION AND 
ScreENcCE. John William 
Draper. Abridged by 
Charles T. Sprading. 
More Vanguard Titles 
Now in Preparation 


Way Tuy ARE Sow 


~ONLY 5O*% EACH 


INCE 1492, this earth of ours has been made 
over. Superstitions which ruled the world for 
ages have been overthrown. Old moss-backed, 
moth-eaten beliefs have been trodden under the 
triumphant advance of new truths. Time-wrinkled 
delusions have been stripped of their masks; ex- 
posed as foolish lies. Always the destruction of 
falsehood and superstition and the enthroning of 
Truth and Justice has been fostered by BOOKS! 
Books mark the milestones in Humanity’s up- 
ward march from the slavery of Ignorance to the 
freedom of Truth. And now comes an astounding 
offer through which you can obtain the mighty 
works which have changed the world’s ideas— 
SOLD AT NO PROFIT! 

It may seem almost unbelievable. Yet it is ac- 
tual fact. Now you may obtain those great books 
which have enlightened the world, for only 50 
cents each—a purely nominal sum. Not even in 
Germany, where books cost less than anywhere 
else, is this remarkable offer equalled. 


Just Send Your Name—No Money 


Why are these splendid books—finely printed, 
handsomely bound in cloth, in ssandentl Haasan 
size—offered at such a low price? Just this. 

For years these world-changing masterpieces 
have been shut off from the great majority of 
readers, simply because publishers always printed 
books for profit. Recently a group of pioneers de- 
cided that such epochal volumes as these should 
be spread broadcast. They wented these books to 
be read by every thinking man and woman. They 
wanted the truth and the visions of these books 
to be known t» every individual, rich and poor; 
radical and conservative. 

So these pioneers ..greed to finance a publish- 
ing house which would break away from the idea 
of making money. The order was given: ‘‘Publish 
these great books. Use clear, good printing. Get 
fine paper. Bind them in cloth. Make these vol- 
umes the equal of the usual $2.00 books. And 
then sell them at cost.’’ This publishing enterprise 
now offers these fine books for only 50c. each! 


To order — circle numbers 


AT Cost 


—_——_—— 
j Vanguard Press, Inc., Dept. 


60 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


HO today doubts that men and 

women are better paid, live more 
comfortably, have greater freedom, en- 
joy more pleasures, are better educated 
than our ancestors wholivedin Europe’s 
Dark Ages? Books did it! Books, con- 
taining theinspired thoughts of forward 
looking minds, have wrought this pro- 
gress in humanity’s civilization. And it 
will be the books of advanced thinkers 
who will lead the world to yet greater 
happiness and freedom. 

Here are the books you want to read. 
Theinspired masterpieces which smashed 
the frauds and delusions that enslaved 
mankind, and which led the world out 
of the bondage of mental and physical 


slavery. And now, for the first time, it is 
possible for every home to own them, 
Which do YOU WANT? Make your se- 
lection from the list above. Indicate it in 
the coupon. Then simply sign your 
name—SEND NO MONEY—and the 
books will be sent to your address for 
only 50 cents each, plus a few cents for 
carrying charges. If you are not satisfied, 
return the books within 5 days and your 
money will be returned. 


But hurry. Mail the coupon quickly. 
Only a limited number of books are 
available at this time, and thousands 
will surely take advantage of this NO 
PROFIT OFFER! 


The Vanguard Press, Inc., Dept. 60 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Sirs: Please send me the following Van guard Books: j 
1 2 3 4 5 10 11 12 
13 14 17 18 19 20 24 25 


| 26 27 628 300=—-33 : 35 36 37 | 


I am not sending you any money now. But on de- 
livery of the books I will pay 50c. for each volume 
ordered, plus the carrying charges. If not satisfied I 
will return the books within 5 days and you wili refund 
my money. 

It is understood that Vanguard Books are SOLD AT 
NO PROFIT, and that they are printed in clear wee | 
on good book paper, and bound in durable cloth. 

Outside U. 8. cash with order. 


eee - 


if ou wish, you cash with order at 50c. per | 
& cents for book for carriage charges. 
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=a 
Bike Are News 
REVELRY by 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 


A novel about high politics 
that the Philadelphia Record 
calls true enough to facts to 
be called history. National 
front page news. Already 
sixth large edition. $2.00 


The 
WHISPERING 


GALLERY by 
An Ex-Diplomat 


Political and social pressure 
caused its withdrawal in 
England. The publishers 
here continue to receive 
advices that the book is an 
authentic one and it remains 
on sale. 3rd large edition. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 


The Image and The Man 
by W. E. Woodward 


The revaluation of the career 
of George Washington that 
is called “The finest biog- 
raphy of Washington yet 
written”, (N.Y. Times, N.Y. 
Eve. Sun, Baltimore News, 
etc.) has been a newspaper 
feature, and the subject of 
editorials throughout the 
country. Second large edi- 
tion. Illustrated. $4.00 


I HAVE THIS TO 
SAY by Violet Hunt 


Intimate revelations of such 
celebrities as Henry James, 
W. H. Hudson, Joseph Con- 
rad, Ford Madox Ford, etc. 
Most amazing book of confes- 
sions written in years. Illus- 
trated. Just published. $3.50 


second act curtain. When the 
Major, personifying the stalwart 
virtues of the British Army, turns 
upon Miss Larrimore with a 
tongue-lashing for her immorality, 
the audience can almost imagine 
itself listening to the scene in 
Playwright Coward’s Vortex 
wherein the son flayed his mother 
for her debauchery. 


Next year young Mr. Coward 
will doubtless write this scene into 
another play with an even more 
successful stench. Last week his 
“new twist” was to let the Major 
succumb to the wife after tongue- 
lashing her, and then to bring the 
husband wistfully on the scene. 


The Witch. If her lines or 
“business” contain any dramatic 
quality at all, Alice Brady con- 
veys it surely and deftly over the 
footlights. Her work in The 
Witch is one of the season’s bril- 
liant feats. 


The play, translated by John 
Masefield from the Norwegian of 
Wiers-Jenssen, is not so happily 
inspired. It seems amorphous in 
character. Starting with the reve- 
lation that witchcraft was a medie- 
val actuality, it proceeds to trace 
she growth of witch-power in young 
Anne Pedersdotter, second wife of 
the old village pastor, guilty sweet- 
heart of his son. To satisfy her 
love, she casts the spell of death 
upon her old husband. Accused by 
her mother-in-law, she shrinks 
from the trial by touch and oath, 
confesses with a wail of misery 
and despair her witchcraft, goes 
to feed another Lutheran bonfire. 


Act I discloses the populace in 
pursuit of a witch, made fearsome- 
ly real by Mme. Ouspenskaya; Act 
II: Anne’s growing consciousness 
that she too is of the devil’s tribe. 
Just as the crisis begins to crys- 
tallize, the medieval conception of 
passion as the spirit of Lucifer 
takes hold. Immediately, the au- 
dience is persuaded to see Anne 
not as a witch but as a woman of 
more than ordinary emotional ca- 
pacity. Even the murder of her 
husband is extenuated by a plaus- 
ible explanation of heart failure. 
Hence, confusion. There is a ca- 
tastrophe, but it is not so much 
inevitable as erroneous. About to 
be burned, Miss Brady gave vent 
to her favorite repertoire of ear 
splitting, nerve-searing — shrieks, 
seemed on the verge of rabies. 


Up the Line is the current Har- 
vard Prize Play. Taking the in- 
teresting character of a working 
hobo, the fascinating theme of 
wanderlust, Playwright Henry 
Fisk Carlton scrambles out a play 
that, seemingly, is bound for no- 
where in particular. Slug, a roving 
farmhand, marries a_ hired girl. 
She shrinks from announcing to 
him the expected advent of Slug 
Jr., wherefore he, unhampered 


Gifts of Friendship— 


Enduring Books 


and entertaining books which 


[ Well written, well made, wise 
will outlast many Christmases | 


IN BARBARY 
by E. Alexander Powell 


A story of fighting men more terrible than 
the desert sun, of dancing girls lovelier than 
the desert night. Fully illus. $4.00 


BILL NYE 
His Own Life Story 


Kindly and wise and utterly laughable 
story of a simple-hearted philosopher. 
Fully illus. $4.00 


EUROPE SINCE WATERLOO 
by William Stearns Davis 


A tremendous marching history, written 
with drama and force and insight, invaluable 
for understanding the bases of the modern 
world. Nearly zooo pp. illus. and maps. 


TURGENEV 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


A keen soul-analysis, a dramatic human 
history of one of the world’s greatest novel- 
ists, only biography of Turgenev ever 
written. Illus. $4.00 


CENTUR Y-Enduring Books 


“The Washington presented by Mr. 
Hughes can be accepted as the truest 
picture yet offered.”"— Worthington 
C. Ford in the Boston Herald. 


George 
Washington 


The Human Being and the Hero 


1732 1762 


by 
RUPERT HUGHES 


597 Pages, Many Illustrations 
3d Large Printing $+ 


William Yy 503 Fifth Ave. 
x G New York 


~_—_ 


ASK for Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
, Malted Milk 


For INFANTS, 
Children, In valids 
and for All Ages 
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General Sir Rob- 

ert Baden-Powell 

Founder of the 

Boy Scout Movee 
ment 


Major-General Sir 

Frederick Maurice 

Director of Mili- 

tary Operations 

Imperiai General 
Staff 


Sir Harry Lauder 
Celebrated 
Comedian 


Lucas Malet 
Author 


Dr. Ethel Smyth 
Composer 


H. R, H. Prince 
Charles of Sweden 


The Late Sir H. 
Rider Haggard 
Novelist 


Admiral Lord 
Beresford 
G.C.B., GC.V.O. 


Granville Barker 
Actor and The- 
atrical Manager 


Baroness Orezy 
Author 


W. L. George 
Author 


Bruce Bairns- 


father 
Author and Artist 


Judge Ben. B. 
Lindsey 
Founder of Juve- 
nile Court of 
Denver 


Frank P. Walsh 

Former Chairman 

of National War 
Labor Board 


Jerome K. Jerome 
Author and 
Dramatist 


Can it be “tommyrot”—when such 
people advocate Pelmanism? 


Here are only a few of many famous men and women who advo- 


cate Pelmanism, and who use its principals themselves. 


With 


this testimony before you, can you doubt that it will benefit you? 
Find out what Pelmanism has already done for over 550,000 


people—send for a copy of the book illustrated below. 


sent without charge. 


O doubt you have often heard of Pel- 

manism, but probably you have care- 

lessly thought of it as “just another 
new-fangled movement. Some more tom- 
myrot! The usual mental-pep stuff.” 


Can it, however, be “tommyrot,” when 
such people as those pictured here, men and 
women of the highest intelligence and dis- 
tinction—prominent statesmen, artists, 
novelists, jurists, business men, military 
men, publicists, advocate Pelmanism in the 
most enthusiastic terms? 


Pelmanism has spread, with the force of 
a religious movement, all over the world. 
There is no secret as to how it performs its 
seeming miracles of regeneration among 
discouraged people. It takes the principles of 
Applied Psychology ; simplifies them so that 
they can be understood by everybody, and 
then arranges them into a remarkable sys- 
tem of mental training. 


The results of this system are sometimes 
almost unbelievable. It helps its users in 
the most practical way. It changes their 
outlook upon life; it changes their circum- 
stances. They begin to accomplish things 
they had heretofore only dreamed of. They 
do more, earn more. Instances are on 
record (on file and open to inspection where 
income has increased 800,900 and 1,000 per 
cent.) Yet, remarkable though they may 
seem, these results can be simply explained. 


Be honest with yourself. You know in 
your heart that you have failed, failed 
miserably, to attain what you once 


It will be 


dreamed of. Was that fine ambition un- 
attainable? Or was there just something 
wrong with you? Analyze yourself, and 
you will see that at bottom there was a 
weakness somewhere in you. 


What was the matter with you? Find 
out by means of Pelmanism; then develop 
the particular mental factulty that you lack. 
You CAN develop it easily; Pelmanism 
will show you just how; 550,000 Pelmanists 
many of whom were held back by your very 
problem, will tell you that this is true. 


The whole remarkable story of Pelman- 
ism is told in a little book, “Scientific Mind- 
Training.” It explains in detail the simple 
principles; it tells stories—almost unbe- 
lievable, some of them—of people whose 
lives and circumstances have been revolu- 
tionized after a short time. 


We will gladly send this book to you, 
free, if you are at all interested in Pelman- 
ism. To ask for it involves you in no 
obligation whatsoever; you will not be 
bothered; no salesman will call on you. 
Send for this book now; when such dis- 
tinguished people as those shown here ad- 
vise you to take up Pelmanism, how can you 
justify yourself if you do not try to find 
out, at least, whether Pelmanism can help 
you “find yourself?” Mail the coupon be- 
low—now, before you forget about it. 


Tue PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


19 West 44th Street, Suite 6612 N, Y, City 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 6612, 19 West 44th Street., New York 


Please send me without obligation your free 
64-page booklet, “Scientific Mind Training.” 


Address . 
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Give 
TIPLITE 


The Man’s Gift 


So different from the ordinary—handsome, practi- 
~ cal, automatic—the aristocrat of cigar and ciga- 
rette lighters—TIPLITE. Bottom up, it gives a per- 
fect light! Bottom down, it’s out! No switch to 
forget, no bother, no danger, entirely sure and auto- 
matic in operation. 

TIPLITE is a Christmas gift of quality. Use it 
on the office desk or on the library table at home. 

Sold by all quality gift, jewelry and tobacconist’s 
shops.. If your dealer is not able to supply you, send 
$5.00 and his name to 


TIPLITE COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


“Mother, My Head 
Feels Hot” 
Then’s the time for a Tyc 
ometer. It will 


t 
»mething more seri- 
ng for the services 


lication of many 
sicknesses is a rise 
perature. Karly 
e of disease leads 
recovery, if im- 
reventative meas- 
taken. By all 
eans include a 
Ty Os 
Fever Thermometer 
in your medicinechest. They 
are the same reliable 
thermometers carr 
pI ’ 
sale at the cruggzists. 


Clans everywi! 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y.,U.S. A. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Bidg., Toronto 
Manufacturing Distr. butors 
In Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd 
London 


by consciousness of impending pa- 
ternal responsibilities, takes to the 
high road once more. When he 
returns after seven years, he dis- 
covers his daughter (surprise!) and 
his former wife in the home of 


EvA LE GALLIENNE 


Soliloquies, asides, good and evil 
another man, a sedentary creature 
who has taken on the domestic 
burdens for the entire period, is 
entitled, therefore, by law, to per- 
manent possession of both woman 
and child. So Slug roams off again. 
Louis Calhern makes him a most 
engaging wanderer. 

La Locandiera. Goldoni’s “class- 
ical” 18th century Italian comedy is 
sandwiched in between the more 
substantial fare of tragic offerings 
ordinarily provided at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre.* La Locandiera, 
the Mistress of the Inn (Eva Le 
Gallienne) breaks through’ the 
crust of a woman-hater, the cavalier 
Ripafratta, finds him quite soft in- 
side, then jilts him and marries 
her headwaiter. An old play, -it is 
presented with all its venerable 
tokens of age (soliloquies, asides, 
good and evil characters) yet not 
subjected to the snickers of sophis- 
ticated production. 

Mozart. What palpitations of the 
heart are inspired in worldly Pari- 
sian ladies by the virginal naiveté 
of a blooming youth is the theme of 
Sacha Guitry’st play. Interest is 
added by making that youth Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart, whom his- 
tory has already surrounded with 
romance and pathos. 

The production disappoints. Irene 


*Other plays produced this season by 
this organization: Chekhov's The Three 
Sisters (Timke, Nov. 8), Benavente’s Satur- 
day Night (Time, Nov. 15), Ibsen’s The 
Master Builder (Time, Nov. 15), Ibsen's 
John Gabriel Borkman (Time, Nov. 29). 
Prices range from 50 cents to $1.50. 

+Famed actor-author-manager, husband of 
famed Comedienne Yvonne Printemps; son 
of the great actor-manager Lucien Guitry. 
M. Sacha Guitry’s dramas appear on the 
stages of every land including the Scan- 
dinavian. 


Bordoni, brilliant, charming in her 
own, more Aphroditian sphere, is, 
as a young man, indifferent. Mas- 
culine naiveté differs from the 
feminine: it exacts of an actress 
a talent at least equal to Maude 
Adams’. The lines have either 
suffered in translation or the good 
people of London and Paris, in 
their enthusiasm for glorifying 
Mozart, read a great deal into them, 
One or the other may explain why 
the play succeeded on the Conti- 
nent while failing to stir the North 
American emotions. The music by 
Reynaldo Hahn is undistinguished, 

Young Wolfgang goes back to 
Salzburg in the end with a tidy 
score against the French husbands, 

John Anderson: “The Beauteous 
Bordoni, plush-pantied . . idled 
about in... a star vehicle in 
which drama is on leave of ab- 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


What Price Glory (Victor Mc- 
Laglen, Edmund Lowe, Dolores Del 
Rio). Those who have seen the 
play remember how Captain Flagg 
and Sergeant Quirt are continually 
clutching at one another’s throats, 
hot-tempered rivals for any wench 
that happens on their common path, 
remember also how these fighting 
men unhesitatingly leave off their 
bitter wrangling when the bugle 
sounds the call to their “religion of 


IF YOU HAVE A 


JJLING PROBITY 





Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little'buok 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertbo 
ment, pin it to your cegular business letterhead, and mail it to the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
uP WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
a F SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 


(Managers of Uawersity Tours) 


110 EAST 42" ST New York Gy 
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PRINTERS’ INK 





.. . grey-haired, spectacled . . « 


a 


Your Old Friend, 


Grandmother .. | 
i eencaanenieanaell 


Consider grandmother—grey- 
haired, spectacled, staunch friend of 
the copywriter. For who so well as 
she represents the Past and contrasts 
the Present? Grandmother used a 
broom—the “New Woman” uses a 
vacuum cleaner. Grandmother toiled 
over a wash-tub—the “New Woman” 
gets a washing-machine. The adver- 
tisements point the moral, but Grand- 


mother adorns the tale. 


ak we 


Not Grandmaternal 
The less grandmotherly the readers, 


the greater the response to the “grand- 
mother advertisement.” And TIME 
is eminently non-grandmaternal. Terse, 


aa Points out that TIME 
readers are Particul 
a 













PRINTERS* INK 
sophisticated, broad-minded, TIME 


epitomizes as well as records today’s 
world. The old-fashioned mind is 
absent from the list of TIME sub- 
scribers. 


























Of Time and of Advertisements 

If you read TIME, you also read 
advertisements. .Alive to movements 
of the present day, TIME readers are 
equally alive to its improvements. 
They are modern-minded—responsive 
to what is new. And of such is the 
advertiser’s kingdom of heaven. 


Ci FF 


Margin of Intelligence 

Advertisers know that a margin of 
intelligence —a surplus of means *— 
are valuable to them. For TIME 
carries more national advertising than 
any other weekly publication with 
less than a million circulation. 


— 
* 15 cents a copy for a word-equivalent of four 
newspaper pages. 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
Manager, Robert L. Johnson, 25 W. 45th Se., 


Advertising New York City 


The first hundred thousand — 


From a circulation pomt of view, the 
fisst hundred thousand are the hardest. 
TIME passed the 100,000 mark last 
March and has added 30,000 subscribers 
since. For as time passes, TIME grows. 


1926, 


substitution, 
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This Christmas — start 
an Cdd-a-hear2 necklace for her 


UC GENUINE ORIENTAL PEARLS ) 


ICTURE your little girl’s delight this 


Christmas—when you present her with 
a small strand of beautiful genuine pearls. 
Then look farther ahead and see her in young 
womanhood—the proud possessor of a mag- 
nificent pearl necklace. This is the Add-a-Pearl 


idea. Each year, on gift occasions, you or 
others, add new pearls to the string. It grows 
more precious with time. Make your little 
girl —— Chmivumes. 


Correspondence 
invited from 
Dealers only 


Buy additional porns for your Add-a-Pearl 
necklace on this card. It guarantees perfection 


THE ADD-A-PEARL CO. 
108 North State Street, Chicago 






















































































soldiering.” The love of the ma- 
rines is nothing to make a proper 
lady sigh. 

For a while the scenario promises 
to translate into film the same pic- 
turesque fierceness. At one mo- 
ment, it achieves a truly inspired 
version of the play’s own irony: 
the marines march off to their 
first baptism of hell-fire; Char- 
maine (Dolores Del Rio) waves 
good-bye to her Captain Flagg, not 
with the tricolor of France nor the 
stars and stripes of the U. S., but 
with the bedclothes. After this 
high-point (which, to be frank, 
seems to have been reached by acci- 
dent) the scenario settles down to 
some banal sob hokum about “a 
mother’s boy,” equally unfortunate 
comic relief by the inevitable Jew- 
ish-Irish pair of privates, and pain- 
ful insinuation that Sergeant 
Quirt’s was a case of true love for 
the French ma’m’selle. 

After all these unkind remarks 
have been unburdened from the 
critical conscience, it must be stat- 
ed that What Price Glory in spite 
of its unflattering likeness to the 
play by the same name, to the 
Big Parade, is still a_ well-photo- 
graphed,* stirring, exciting picture, 
When Victor McLaglen came on 
the scene, a marine in the audience 
almost jumped to salute. 


The Flaming Forest (Antonio 
Moreno, Renee Adoree). Against 
a background of majestic mountains 
and lordly forests brooding over the 
hellish intrigues of red-skinned des- 
peradoes, the Northwest Mounted 
are pictured in the first heroic ad- 
venture of their notable history. 
The immediate cause of their ap- 
pearance: the sad plight of Actress 
Renee Adoree, menaced by a well- 
filmed circle of fire, by a loathsome 
Indian scoundrel. Actor Antonio 
Moreno, sergeant, rides over the 
hills, through the fire. The audience 
heartily endorses his oncoming, be- 
cause Actress Adoree deserves an 
elegant rescue. 
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BOOKS 


FICTION 
“Spang Beauty” 


CORDELIA CHANTRELL—Meade 
Minnigerode—Putnam ($2). Among 
the quaint mysteries that survived 
the Civil War was that of The 
Messenger, or as she was later 
called, the Woman on Horseback, 
who rode back and forth through 
the Union lines apparently without 


MEADE MINNIGERODE 
“By cock and pye!” 


the least difficulty and, according 
to rumor, often to the delight of 
gallant Union officers. This tale, 
a thoroughbred love story, purports 
to be that strange lady’s biography. 

She was one of those individuals 
from whom Charlestonians had 
learned to expect misery—a “dark” 
Chantrell, like her twin brother, 
Stephen. In him their hot strain 
from a Latin ancestor was provided 
with a safety outlet; his temper 
could boil over. Cordelia was mis- 
tress of her intensities, to her great 
misfortune, and it was she who re- 
solved a grave dilemma into hap- 
piness for Stephen and _ tragedy 
for herself, tragedy punctuated by 
two pistol shots. 

With the dark Chantrells noth- 
ing was regarded as_ insuperable 
between them and_ what they 
wanted. A feud between Chan- 
trells and Penmarches only height- 
ened Stephen’s determination to 
have Sally Penmarch, and the be- 
trothal of Preston Baimbridge, the 
one man Cordelia had fixed upon, 
to Sally Penmarch “fazed” Cor- 
delia no whit, even on the wedding 
morning. As her diary shows, she 
was calm in desperation and when 
she saw Sally slip off for a last 
canter alone, she sent Stephen 
after her with a mixture of humor 
and impatience. When Stephen 
failed to dissuade Sally, who loved 
him, really, after an argument in 








THE CREAM .... 


q There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 


but all the books here advertised are good. 


q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


Q Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 

THE ORPHAN ANGEL—Elinor Wy- 
lie*-—Knopf ($2.50). Poet Shelley, 
rescued, in Early America. 

SHow Boat—Edna Ferber—Dou- 
bleday, Page ($2). New Orleans 
to Chicago, a panorama in color 
and folkways. 

THE FACE OF SILENCE — Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji—Dutton ($2). Le- 
gend of a Calcutta convent, by a 
westernized Hindu: 

CREWE TRAIN—Rose Macaulay— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). An Eng- 
lish girl “rescued” from her Span- 
ish stepmother. 

THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLIS- 
soLD—H. G. Wells—Doran (2 vols. 
$5). An intelligent 20th Century 
Briton recapitulates frankly. 

THE FIDDLER IN BARLY—Robert 
Nathan—McBride ($2). A _ Philo- 
sophical fiddler does a widow’s 
chores. 

EARLY AUTUMN—Louis’ Brom- 
field—Stokes ($2). Ancestor-wor- 
ship in New England where 
“thoughts grow higher and fewer.” 

CORDELIA CHANTRELL — Meade 
Minnigerode—Putnam ($2). Belle 
of Richmond, toast of Charleston. 

MitTya’s Love—Ivan Bunin—Holt 
($2). A Russian boy’s yearnings. 

THAT LAST INFIRMITY: THE EPIC 
OF <A SOCIAL CLIMBER—Charles 
Brackett—John Day ($2). Lovable 
ladies; light. 

SHORT TURNS 
—Century ($2). 
articulate. 

SORRELL AND Son — Warwick 
Deeping—Knopf ($2.50). <A _ Brit- 
ish father’s nose on the post-War 
grindstone. 

WINNIE-THE-PooH—A. A. Milne 
—Dutton ($2). Christopher Robin 
thought it was a boy, but it wasn’t. 

WHITE FaLtcon—Harold Lamb— 
McBride ($2). Real Cossacks say 
these ride and roar properly. 

THE Kays—Margaret Deland— 
Harper ($2). A “sissy” reborn. 

FRATERNITY Row—L. & L. Mon- 
tross—Doran ($2). The state uni- 
versitv reprimanded, petted, teased. 

INTRODUCTION TO SALLY—“Eliza- 
beth’—Doubleday, Page ($2.50). 
Devastation by pure beauty; in the 
comic strain. 

Less THAN K1N—Charles Cald- 


*Tall, sensitive, imperious, she 


Barry Benefield 
Annals of the in- 


Catch the Wind and Black Armor 


Exinor WYLIE* 


well Dobie—John Day ($2). The 
wine of a girl’s life pressed out in 
California. 

My MortaL ENEMyY—Willa Cath- 
er—Knopf ($2.50). All for love, 
or the world ill lost. 

SHot Towers—John T. McIntyre 
—Stokes ($2.50). Young bloods, 
hackney tandems, wasp waists; like 
Dickens. 

Saviours oF SocireTy—Stephen 
McKenna—Little, Brown ($2.50). 
Contemporary study of a Napoleon- 
ic “realist” in British politics and 
journalism. 

My Son JoHN-—E. B. Dewing— 
Minton Balch ($2). Progress of an 
incautious genius oviginal'v traced. 

DEBITS AND CREDITS — Rudyard 
Kipling—Doubleday, Page ($2). 
Kipling after a rest; he knocks 
America in song and story. 


Biography 

DARWIN —- Gamaliel Bradford — 
Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). The soul 
of a legend. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE 
AND THE MAN—W. E. Woodward— 
Boni & Liveright ($4). A famed 
parent helped down from _ the 
cherry-tree. 

DEMOSTHENES—Georges Clemen- 
ceau—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 
Spiritually, an autobiography. 

BILL NYE: His OWN LIFE STORY 
—Frank Wilson Nye—Century 
($4). With illustrations by fellow 


cartoonists. 


Science, History, Philosophy 
THE Doctor Looks AT LOVE AND 
Lire—Joseph Collins, M. D.—Doran 
($3). The “looking” doctor turns 
from books to men and women. 

MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOATIN’—Her- 
bert and Edward Quick—Holt ($5). 
Vivid history of @ co'’ovfu! epoch 

THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND 
oF MAaN—by 16 members of the 
Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago—University. of Chicago Press 
($4). For a knowledgeable con- 
cept of the cosmos. 

FALLODON PAPERS—Viscount Grey 
—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). States- 
man’s recreations; with woodcuts. 

ADVENTURES ON THE BORDERLAND 
or Etuics—Dr. Richerd C. Cabot 
—Harper ($2.50). “What men live 
by” today. 


is essentially a poet. Nets _to 
gained her a reputation which 


her crystalline prose, Jennifer Lorn and The Venetian Glass Nephew, 


could only broaden. 
Roosevelt’s Solicitor General. 


Her father. Henry Martyn Hoyt, was President 
Her husband is William Rose Benet, 


poet-colyumist of The Saturday Review. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book Aepartment are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 
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A Choice List of 
Scribner Books for 


Christmas Giving 


Fiction 
The Silver Spoon—John Galsworthy— 


“Probably the highest level the novel 
has reached this season.”’ $2.00 


Susan Shane—Roger Burlingame—‘‘An 
undiluted American novel.” $2.00 


The Sun Also Rises—Ernest Heming- 
way—‘‘Magnificent writing,”’ says the 
New York Times. $2.00 


Page Mr. Tutt—Arthur Train—The 
lovable, canny lawyer up to new 
tricks, $2.00 


The Benson Murder Case—S. S. 
Van Dine—‘Best detective story ever 
written,” say booksellers. $2.00 


Heaven Trees—Stark Young—‘‘Fasci- 
nating folk without end come to 
Heaven Trees.”” $2.00 


General 


Our Times: The Turn of the Cen- 
tury—Mark Sullivan—An epoch-mak- 
ing history—‘‘a souse in the fountain 
of youth.” $5.00 


Fix Bayonets!—John W. Thomason, 
Jr.—Service-men get excited over it, 


$3.50 
East of the Sun and West of the 


Moon—Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit 
Roosevelt—‘‘To the Roof of the World.”” 
$3.50 


Ignatius Loyola—Paul van Dyke— 
“An inspiring book . . . an en- 
trancing study.’’—TheCatholicHerald, 
London. $3.50 


The American People—Thomas Jef- 
ferson Wertenbaker—A readable, one-vol- 
ume history written for the adult mind. 

$5.00 


Our Mobile Earth—Reginald A. Daly 
—‘‘Earthquakes, volcanoes, and the 
building of mountain ranges."" $5.00 


Boys and Girls 


Smoky—Wéill James—‘‘One of the few 
truly great horse stories,’’ says William 


T. Hornaday. $2.50 


Treasure “ag — Edited by Cynthia 
Asquith—She has ransacked the high 
places of England to gather her cargo.” 

$2.50 


For sale at all booksellers 


Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Fifth Avenue, New York 








the woods that kept the wedding 
guests on tenterhooks, Cordelia’s 
love for Preston was sufficient to 
bend her honor into the lie that 
made Sally say, “I will not,” proud 
and slender at the altar in her 
royal blue broadcloth riding habit 
with glass buttons. 

It would have been superhuman 
of red-headed Preston not to lose 
his temper at Stephen in the Pen- 
march library right afterwards. 
The frigid formalities of a “meet- 
ing” completed, he drew his pistol 
and fired. Cordelia, sure in her 
purpose, was there to knock his 
arm aside, so Stephen was not 
hurt, but Preston left Charleston 
believing in his New England heart 
that there was blood between him 
and the Chantrells, his best friend:. 

Stephen and Sally later eloped, 
settling in Nassau, whence Stephen 
sailed over the world in the Chan- 
trell &  Chantrell ships, and 
whither Cordelia went, still a fierce 
dark beauty in her mid-twenties, 
as The Messenger, President Jeff 
Davis’s special agent, to discover 
what Yankee spy was betraying 
Confederate munitions smugglers. 
When this spy proved to be Pres- 
ton Baimbridge, as faithful to his 
Northern cause as was Cordelia to 
her love for him, the second pis- 
tol shot was the only thing pos- 
sible, fired by Preston Baimbridge 
into his own head. 

The Style in which these lives 
and episodes are related and the 
settings of chivalric South Caro- 
lina worked up behind them do 





vast credit to their author. The 
dialogue, especially the  ejacula- 
tions (“By cock and pye!”, “Shut 
your clamtrap!”, “A real, spang 
beauty!”) are as racy and robus- 
tious as the points of honor are 
delicately sharpened, polished and 
thrust home. Author Minnigerode, 
master of informal biography (The 
Fabulous Forties, Lives and Times, 
Aaron Burr, Some American 
Ladies) has outdone himself in a 
piece of biographical fiction second 
to none this season. 

The Author. Meade Minnigerode, 
haunting wraith of the New York 
Yale Club, was born in London and 
went to Harrow, but lost no time 
thereafter in returning to his 
parents’ homeland, where he was 
graduated by Yale in 1910. He 
has embraced literature and yacht- 
ing ever since, is unmarried and 
free to spend himself upon a third 
enthusiasm, his society at Alma 
Mater, the Elihu Club. The secret 
of writing biographical history, he 
declares, is a knowledge of the 
card-index system of any substan- 
tial public library. For writing 
Cordelia Chantrell he _ evidently 
added to his historical method a 
study of fine prose and much 
thought on the fine temper of his 
Southern acqaintances. 


Remember when... ? 


Tiwes—Ada and Julian Street— 
Doubleday, Page ($2). “Do you,” 
the Authors Street virtually ask 





The Best Gift 


for Christmas 


It will be treasured a lifetime 


This Christmas, present the “Supreme Authority” | 


to your family or to the friend whom you wish 


both to please and to help, It is a gift of con- | 


stant service for years to come. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A Library in One Volume in dic- Presidents and Department Heads of 


tionary form, equivalent in type matter 
toa 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 
pages there are 451,000 entries includ- 
ing 407,000 vocabulary terms; thousands 
of new words, such as Blue Cross, Le 
Mort Homme, pogo, helicop- 

ter, Vimy, glycyl, Putsch, 
audio-frequency, etc; 32,000 
geographical subjects; 12,- / 
000biographical entries; 100 

valuable tables; over 6,000 
illustrations. Constantly up 

to date. Get the Best. 


Praised by hundreds of 
Supreme Court Judges as 
their authority; endorsed by 


mal Schools; used for over fifty years 
as standard by the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington and indorsed 


Government. 


Springfield, Mass. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Send me, without cost, specimen pages | 
of Webster’s New International Dictionary 
on Kegular and India papers, booklet, “You | 
Are the Jury,’’ and set of pocket maps. 
Time 126-26 
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Address —— 
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their reader, “remember when men, 
and after a while women, first be- 
strode huge, high wheels with little 
saddles on them—‘bicycles’ they 
were called—and went ‘scorching’ 
along past the phaetons and run- 
abouts and sulkies and dogearts and 
victorias to the mingled amuse- 
ment and admiration of the people 
who confined their sporting activi- 
ties to parchesi, crokinole, the 
schottische and ‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de- 
ay’?” Of course the reader remem- 
bers, with gusto. The museum trip 
continues. “, . . And when Michi- 
gan Avenue [the book is dedicat- 
ed to Chicagoans who turned the 
century] was a dirt road leading 
south from the greasy river, past 
brownstone respectability to prai- 
rie pioneering in those windblown, 
grass-grown suburbs, Oakland, 
Hyde Park, the Midway? And how 
Chicago sprang up and spread out, 
so that when the World’s Fair 
opened, with the world’s biggest 
this and the world’s finest that, it 
was a city, with plenty of black 
smoke and red light neighborhoods 
and corrupt politicians to prove 
it?” Yes, gracious yes, the reader 
remembers—if he is the right read- 
er. 

Lake Michigan never had tides 
but Chicago had the ebb and flow 
of fire to fortune, prosperity to 
panic, good blood to bad, old homes 
to ugly apartments, “joints” to 
skyscrapers. And human careers 
either breasted these tides or were 
swept by them to good or ill. 
There is nothing superlatively able 
about the story’s hero, Alan Wheel- 
ock, but he is swept to wealth, 
and away to New York, because 
he happens to learn shorthand at 
the right time. Contrariwise, the 
innocence and integrity which he 
inherits from his oak-hearted grand- 
father deter him from capturing 
the heroine, Blanche Holden (whose 
Democrat father is being swept 
into profiteering realty) ahead of 
the artistic cosmopolite, Roy Nor- 
cross, who fritters away his talents 
and makes Blanche miserable on 
two continents. Hero Alan mean- 
time makes the best of a_ second 
fiddle wife, Leta, who goes out of 
the book chasing a title for their 
daughter. 

No period novel was ever more 
carefully accoutred and while Mr. 
Street has long been known for a 
conscientious property man, the col- 
laborative efforts of his wife 
are everywhere’ evident, from 
“the tip of a pale blue ostrich 
plume” on p. 2 to some fan-shaped, 
green New England shutters on 
p. 408. The collection of cobble- 
stones, sealskin sacques, decalco- 
manias, bustles, buggies, political 
platforms and gimerack customs, all 
echoing to the tinkle of bicycle 
bells and chandeliers, is truly re- 
markable. In fact, it is so remark- 
able that the exhibitors’ enthusiasm 
made them somewhat forget their 
narrative obligations. The ingenu- 
ous characters are gently regarded 
as being almost as odd today as 
were (allegedly) grapefruit and 
golf to oldtime Chicago. 


The Authors, Julian Street was 


born in Chicago 47 years ago (he 
always knows what he is writing 
about). He worked on a Man- 
hattan newspaper, married and 
soon set out to be his own literary 
boss. Painstaking and deliberate, 
he fixed upon Author Booth Tar- 
kington as an object for deep ad- 
miration and _ their subsequent 
friendship had much to do with 
the Streets’ removal to Princeton 
when it came time for their son to 
attend college. There, pensively 
fingering cigars, graciously suffer- 
ing undergraduate interruptions, 
Julian Street produced his famed 
Rita Coventry and the 0. Henry 
Memorial Prize story for 1925, Mr. 
Bishee’s Princess. 

Mrs. Street, who was Ada Hilt 
of LaPorte, Ind., charming, kind, 
quick-witted, lately died. 


Gibble Gabble 


CREWE TRAIN—Rose Macaulay 
—Boni & Liveright: ($2).. The title 
simply means, from a British catch- 
phrase, “wrong train.” Denham 
Dobie, daughter of a peace-loving 
British cleric, grows up _ barefoot 
in a remote Spanish hamlet with 
a native stepmother and half-breed 
half-sisters. Her father dies. Her 
aunt, the Elinor Glynnish wife of 
a smart London publisher, “rescues” 
the reluctant orphan, who makes 
no head nor tail of her relatives’ 
civilized occupations: incessantly 
scribbling books or about books, 
doing things they dislike because 
others do them, concerning them- 
selves with every one’s private af- 
fairs, eternally gibbling, gabbling 
Give Denham a map, a fishline, 
toy boat, a cave, solitude. Tall, 
brown, indolent, untidy, she goes 
her own way as best she can, 
through marriage with her uncle’s 
nice young Catholic partner, Ar- 
nold Chapel. She has a purposeful 
miscarriage, a struggle for a cot- 
tage in lonely Cornwall, a tem- 
porary separation during which 
Aunt Evelyn makes every one 
miserable with maliciously romantic 
theories. At last convention con- 
quers and Denham is condemned 
to house-keeping in  metro-land 
(suburbs). All of which is_ told 
by caustic Miss Macaulay more 
bluntly than ever, as. befits the 
primitive heroine. Literary Lon- 
don is the prize ox gored, but 
all nosey, worrying, over-social- 
ized gibble-gabblers everywhere 
are told off. 
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Hearth Captain 


WittiamM—E. H. Young—Har- 
court, Brace ($2). When crises 
arise, strange discrepancies of out- 
look are often uncovered among 
intimates. So finds William Nesbitt 
when his daughter Lydia frankly 
exchanges a lawfully wed Oliver 
for a Henry. Of all the family, 
only William himself and plump, 
generous Dora fully sympathize. 

Kate Nesbitt, like a hard wall 
beneath gracious ivies, considers her 
best-loved daughter as good as 
dead. Sister Mabel’s agate eyes 
gleam with righteousness and curi- 
osity. Sister Janet is a golden 
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Write Stories fos 
Magazines and 


Newspapers 


Start Now to Prepare for 
Success, in this Fascinating, 
Money-making Profession ! 


Do you love to write? Do you want to 
write? Then here is your opportunity. 
Our new Home Study Course — prepared 
and conducted by practical New York news- 
paper men— covers every branch of this 

absorbing subject and enables you to pre- 
pare for real success. 


Journalism the Ideal Career 

Journalism is the most broadening, most 
intensely interesting profession you could 
choose. The newspaper writer lives a life of 
romance, adventure, mystery. No matter 
what happens, he is always in the thick of 
things. 

The reporter’s press badge or card wins 
him the choice seats at the theatre, at the 
ringside, at all major sport events. He is a 
welcome guest at receptions and dinners, at 
the weddings and social affairs of the rich. 
He may travel to the far ends of the earth— 
see rare spectacles, meet strange peoples, 
witness heroic deeds. No matter where he 
goes, he acquires a fund of priceless knowl- 
edge and practical experience that can be 
gained in no other way. 


. one 
Learn to Write by Writing 

The ‘“‘Copy Desk” method of teaching, originated 
by the Newspaper Institute of America, is entirely 
different from anything that has ever before been 
attempted. All dry technicalities have been tossed 
to the winds. You learn to write by writing. You 
begin with the very first lesson. Your training is 
carried on exactly as though you were on the staff 
of a city newspaper. 

The best of it is that this unique method of training 
also gives you the he gtr 2 you need for success 
as a writer of magazine articles, .‘ories, novels, plays. 
Yet the cost of the course is very moderate. 


Let Us Test Your Abil'ty 


Many of our pupils start to sell their writings to 
magazines and newspapers before the course is half- 
completed, receiving sums that total more than the 
entire tuition fee. 

f you want to learn more about the opportunities 
and rewards in this fa ascing ating profession—which you 
can learn right at home, in spare time—mail the coupon 
and we will send you complete information, together 
with a Test to determine in advance whether you 
have natural ability. This will place you under no 
obligation. Mail the coupon now! Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 
— = — ee ee ee ee 
Newspaper Institute of America, 

25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Please send me your Test and information regard- 
ing your Course in Newspaper and Magazing 
Writing. This is to place me under no obligation. 

1812 


No salesman will call on you. (All corre- 
spondence held in strict confidence.) 
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for Dad, Son, Hubby 


XMAS GIFT “soa, Son is 


ift that will be most prized— 

““VERSATILE”’ Brief Case (Model © $ 50 

for the business man or woman or 

for YOUR boy or girl at college. It 

combines a Brief Case, traveling bag, 

catalog case, salesman’s sample case, 

drawing portfolio, book carrier, lunch kit, ‘‘101 

uses.’’ 16 inch case; top grain COWHIDE. Pat- 

ented steel bar construction throughout 
prevents edges from sagging, curling. Retains 
smart lines ALWAYS! 

(A) Secret pocket, cleverly hidden; for money, handbag, 
valuable papers, bonds, reports, contracts, precious 
manuscripts, etc. 

(B) Pocket with semi-stiff partition for sketches, draw- 
ings, catalogs, stationery, magazines, order books, 
samples, etc. 

(C) Pocket with disappearing flap. When pressed 
down spreads bottom and prevents case fromtipping 
over. No need to lean it against chair, wall or desk. 
ItCANNOT tip over. This flap also extends pocket 
“C"" to GREAT WIDTH for lunches, thermos 
bottle, school books, etc. The business man can 
easily place shirts, collars, ties, extra trousers, 
underwear, bathing suits, etc., in this compart- 
ment. Holds a week's supply. 

(D) Roomy pocket with cover for pencils, pens, erasers, 
etc 


te. 

(E) Utility pocket for odds and ends. Five pockets in all. 
You simply must see **‘VERSATILE"’ Model C 
to appreciate it. 

Smartest, Handiest, Cleverest Brief Case 
Wesupply “VERSATILE” to students, business men 
and women, executives, bankers, brokers, traveling 
men, accountants, reporters, stenographers, secretar- 
ies, salesmen, clergymen, architects, attorneys, etc. 
They are proud of its smart, ‘‘nobby’’ English tailored 
lines. It stamps owner a person ofimportance. List 
price $15. Our ‘‘Direct-by-mail”’ price for LIMITED 
time to feature our Luggage Division is $9.50. 

You May Have One On 10 Days’ Approval 
“VERSATILE” is sent promptly postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of $9.50 check or money order with this positive 
understanding:—Jf you are not convinced that it is a 
wonder Brief Case, wonder value, return it at the end of 
10 days and receive your money back in FULL. 
'SEAVER-WILLIAMS Co! 
| Jmporters, Exporters, National Mail-Order House} 

**2 Generations of Honorable Dealings” 

365 WASHINGTO ST., BOSTON, MASS., 
Sole Distributors of ‘‘Versatile’’ Brief Case 
Gentiemen:—I enclose $9.50 for *“*‘VERSATILE”’ 
I Model C. My Money Back promptly if I am not 
pleased at end of 10 days. Check color desired. 

[( ) Black ( ) Brown. 


SUPPL cp baticliecyea savin esse duaueees 


Clip and mail this Adv. NOW to insure Christmas 
Delivery! 
If you wish it sent C. O. D, Check here(_ ). 
Time 12-6-26.J 


Brand New BOOKS 
“Second Hand Prices 


Hw your name put on our 
mailing list to receive 
free, our bargain book cata- 
logs as issued. Hundreds of 
remarkable book bargains. 


We also rent books at low-fees 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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haired prig, until love storms her 
own maiden ramparts. 

Through the chaos of relation- 
ships, strained and tortured, Wil- 
liam moves prayerfully, tolerant- 
ly, so genially that his good Kate 
is estranged. He sustains his er- 
ring child by letter; providentially 
he injects the solvent of good nature 
into the too-feminine atmosphere of 
his spacious home. With his morn- 
ing flower in its accustomed place, 
his quizzical brows alert, his dis- 
quieting remarks and bright-eyed 
scheming, -his gait still reminiscent 
of the sailor’s roll, he is the captain 
of his hearth, steady in domestic 
storm as in the days when (before 
magnatehood) he spoked the wheels 
of tall ships. The family bark 
reaches harbor battered but safe. 

And so does the book reach har- 
bor. The entire Nesbitt family casts 
anchor in the memory. William 
should be active on the literary 
seas for years to come. 


“Stainless Soul’ 


THE WoMAN WHO D1p—Grant 
Allen—Little, Prown ($2). Vic- 
torian tea-tables were violently os- 
cillated by the appearance of this 
shocking tale 31 years ago. Only 
the wicked Continental authors 
had thitherto dared treat openly 
of females who “did.” Author Allen’s 
Herminia Barton not only “did” but 
gloried in it, and he in her. Daugh- 
ter of a dean, school mistress of 
proper young ladies, Herminia 
positively refused to be made an 
honest woman, though her sensible 
lover, Alan Merrick, pleaded, and 
her would-be father-in-law cabled 
to them in Perugia with a flourish. 
Nevertheless, Victorian sympathy 
surged heavily to Herminia and the 
school of Elinor Glyn was founded 
when illegitimate little Dolores 
turned out a begrudging, bourgeois 
little Dolly, insensitive to the noble 
thing her mother had thought she 
was doing. There was not a dry 
eye in the kingdom when, not to 
“atone” but heroic lly to clear the 
track for Dolly, a vial of suicidal 
poison was lugged in and “Her- 
minia Barton, stainless soul, had 
ceased to exist forever.” 

This stirring history is repub- 
lished now as a matter of public 
amusement; yet grave doubts may 
be held whether all readers can yet 
withstand Author Allen’s affecting 
periods. The world is now thought 
to be safe for democracy of the 
sexes, yet there is more than one 
reading for the tag in Critic 
Ernest Boyd’s learned introduction: 
Plus ¢a change, plus cest la méme 
chose. 


On Furnishings 
THE HOUSE oF _ SIMPLICITY— 
Ethel Davis Seal—Century ($3). 


Let the reader ignore just what 
he might expect to find in such 
a book, namely a gushing stream 
of female adjectives like “quaint,” 


“gay,” “charming,” “piquant,” 
“uny,” “Sear,” ““derling,’’ 
“lovely,” “thrilling,” “adorable,” 
—and here is a_ very’ good 


book indeed for discovering a 
THE PENTON Press Co., CLEVELAND 


(48) 






myriad handy ways and _ inexpen. 
sive means of accomplishing effects 
in interior decoration, to which the 
overworked adjectives listed above 
are perhaps irresistibly applicable, 
There is, of course, a heart-rending 
chapter on “Antiques for a Song,” 
consisting largely of anecdotes, but 
there is also a cheerful chapter, 
highly sanative, on “New American 
Furniture,” which faces squarely 
the dark facts that the Mayflower 
had room for only a certain num- 
ber of knickknacks and _ that 
imitations have grown more com- 
mendable ever since. Another 
chapter solves problems for young- 
marrieds, with a five-year program 
for feathering the nest. All that 
is (see adjectives above) in chint- 
zes and cretonnes, flounces and 
hangings, locks and latches, cup- 
boards and clapboards, rugs and 
roofs, has passed beneath the avid 
eye of Decoratrix Seal. She has 
torn down old _ houses besides 
building new ones and _ adapting 
odd ones. She has lived thought- 
fully enough to _ know _ that 
“simplicity” must never mean dis- 
comfort. Aesthetically the book 
parallels the current literary 
renaissance of early America. If 
widely read, it should speed the ar- 
rival, in districts beyond New Eng- 
land, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
of styles in architecture and decora- 
tion which, once indigenous, were 
successively entombed by _ the 
brownstone, red-plush, cupola, 
stucco, Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Grand Rapids eras. 
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"THE “GOOD OLD DAYS!" If the plumb- 
ing estimate tempts you to cut, remember 
this: The prehistoric plumber ran piping ex- 


posed. He used iron and steel. If this piping 
corroded and leaked— which it always did 
—that was another day’s work. He didn’t 
expect any job to be other than temporary. 


But the modern plumber has more at stake. 
His piping is concealed behind plaster and 
tile. If his work fails, it wrecks a thousand 
dollar investment. Pipe today must give per- 


manence. So he urges brass pipe, and he puts 
it in to stay. 


Even between brass pipes, there are differences. 
Oncehas anextra ounce of safety,—ALPua. Its 
extra copper content guarantees that. You 
can tell that Atpua is different; it is more 
golden incolor,makestighter joints,and com- 
pletely resists corrosive waters. How much 
more does it cost? No more. Specify it by 
name. Made in the great modern mills of THe 
Cuase Companies, Inc.,at Waterbury,Conn, 


©C ALPHA 


(Brass pipe 


contains more — 





to Investme 


| i 
How this can be done 


T the heart of New York’s great- 
est activity the Trafic Tower 
stands, controlling milling streams of 
commerce and humanity and bringing 
safety and order to what would otherwise develop 


into dangerous hazards. In the field of investing ’ : 


there is likewise an organization of trained eco- 
nomic experts that introduces a similar element 
of order, safety and control . . . . the factors that 
in investment lead quickly and surely to success. 


And, increasing numbers of level headed inves- 
tors are coming ro realize that more than their 
own intelligence and conservatism are needed to 
clear a straight path to permanent investment 
success. 

The business of investing safely and to your best ad- 
vantage is actually as complicated and can be as scien- 
tific as the profession of engineering. You would not 
attempt building without specialized engineering skill. 
You should not attempt investing, if you expect to get 
the best results, without specialized investment skill. 
Behind the price trends of stocks and bonds there are 
too many unseen forces, too many factors for the average 
busy man to investigate and turn to his advantage. It 
is because these forces and factors must be analysed and 
interpreted if you are to profit by them that an expert, 
full-time organization of investment specialists is of the 
greatest value. This is exactly what the Brookmire organ- 
ization is. For the past 22 years it has been studying 
and advising about investment trends. 


The Path To Success Is Open 


Charting the path to the permanent investment success 
of business men throughout the United States is the 
specialized business of the Brookmire organization. 
Studying investment trends, analysing them, interpret- 
ing them to the advantage of its clients is the work of 
the Brookmire staff. Subscribers to Brookmire Service, 
as a result, enjoy a degree of permanent advantage 
practically impossible 
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through following Brookmire Service. To the men 
responsible for the Service, however, there is noth- 
ing amazirg in such results. To them it is merely the 
logical working out of a scientifically proved invest- 
ment method. Carefully conceived programs based 
on 22 years of constant experience, backed by a method 
that has been proved accurate, cannot help but produce 
better results than the average, more or less haphazard 
selections of individual investors. Brookmire Service 
could not have reached the position it occupies to- 
day on anything less than the continued success of 
its clients. 


A Personal Service For You 


A most valuable part of the Service is the personal 
consideration given to each individual investor. Sub- 
scribers are urged to consult freely and frequently on 
any matter of investment—either of a general or spe- 
cific nature. 


Free—A Complete Set Of Bulletins 


The coupon below is your opportunity to learn in de- 
tail about this established, reliable Service. If you will 
return it now you will 





to individuals work- 
ing alone. Actual re- 
sults show that they 
derive a higher return 
from their invested 
funds than most 
people would believe 
possible. 


. bulletins. 
Many subscribers are 


at first amazed at the 
success they derive 


Name 


Address - 





BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: I should I’ke to learn more about what your Service 
has done for other investors to help me determine whether you can 
be as valuable in my case. Please send along your booklet and latest 


receive free a complete 
set of our latest bulle- 
tins together with our 
latest Investment book- 
let. If you are in- 
terested in making — 
safely and consistently — 
more money from your 
investments, return this 
coupon today. 


TMV 
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